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“ASSEMBLEE GALANTE” JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH PATER 
Included in the collection of the late Mrs. Benjamin Stern to be sold at auction at the American Art Association Anderson Galleries, Inc., from April 4th to 7th. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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“AUTUMN” 


By ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD, N.A. 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
by 


ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD, N. A. 


April 3rd to 21st 


AT THE FIFTH AVENUE GALLERIES OF 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


Grand Central Terminal 


° FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 
New York City pall ag 


Former Union Club Building 


J] OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SUNDAY, 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. |e. 
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| Whitney Museum 
‘Falsely Identified 


| 
} 
| 
| 


‘With Relief Work 


| 


Hartford Is Active 
In Widening Field 
Of Art Education 


Paul Cooley, Assistant Director, Art News Presents Opinions 


| Of Art Societies and Dealers 
| In Regard to Administration 
Of P. W. A. P. Funds 





Is Interviewed on Program 
| For Building Public Interest 
In Wadsworth Atheneum 


By JANET ROSENWALD 


By Laurie EGLINGTON 
Answering in person a recent com- 
munication from Tue Art News, Mr. 
Paul W. Cooley, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of the Wadsworth Atheneum at 
Hartford, paid a very welcome visit to 
these offices a time The 
occasion of the communication in ques- 


The allocation by the government of 
|a large sum of money for the relief of 
artists, or the encouragement of Amer- 
|ican art, whichever way one regards 
|the aim of the Public Works of Art 
Project, has culminated in a state of 
| affairs when the closing of the Whitney 
| Museum has been deemed advisable by 
| the authorities. Threats of violence 
have been uttered against the works of 


short ago. 





tion was the receipt of a letter from 
a Cleveland the 
Avery Memorial, which we printed in | 


correspondent re. 
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the February 24 issue of Tur ArT 





News, and in editorial 
ferred to those in charge at Hartford | 


comment, re- 


for reply. Inasmuch as the reply was 


| 
| 


|} art in the Museum; threats called forth 


by the simple fact that the director of 
this institution happens to have been 
chosen by the government to distribute 


; : the funds made available for artists. 
verbal, we _ scnetiaae oe a om | Unfair discrimination against certain 
readers, as an Interview. artists in favor of others was charged, 

Mr. Cooley answered our corres and a protesting group formed them- 
pondent’s charge that the new Avery 


Memorial had little significance aside 
from being a good interior decorating 
job, by his brief sketch of the educa- | 
tional activities of the museum. 
“Naturally, as in the majority of 


museums,” Mr. Cooley said, attacking | 


selves into the 


opened up an 


Artists’ Union and 
exhibition at 11 West 
18th Street. These are the outstanding 


| facts so far as they are known. 


It is, of course, manifestly ridiculous 
for artists to wreak on the Whitney 
museum—the first and only museum of 


the matter at hand without pre- | American art—wrath aroused by the 
agtten, “we Ss eee oe | distribution of government funds. Up 
children’s classes. For the sum of | 


twenty-five cents a year, children can 
meet 
during the} 
school season and on three mornings | 


the art classes which 


Saturday 


come to 
every morning 
a week throughout the summer. Under 
the instruction of Mrs. Helen Henley | 
and two volunteer assistants, these 
children draw, paint and model.” 

We interrupted to inquire about the | 
method of instruction and were | 
promptly informed that there was no| 
cut and dried system, as such. “The 
teachers read poems, play recordings 
of good music, or show slides of vari- 
ous scenes and objects, and with these} 
stimuli, the children create whatever 
image is evoked. The results are simp- 
ly amazing, of course, not so much for 
the artistic technique employed as for 
the imaginative 
gestion 


transference of sug- 


from terms of | 


another.” 


one art into 





of possession,” Mr. Cooley remarked. 
“As for the intense interest with which 
they note the remodeling of the old 
Morgan Memorial,—well, we welcome | 
it heartily. I might add that these 
youngsters are in no way reticent in 
their critical attitude: they protest as | 
vigorously as they commend, and it’s | 
an encouraging sign that they regard 
the museum buildings so much a part | 


| 
of their rightful educational heritage 





(Continued on page 14) 
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A notable work in the collection 


MUSICIAN” 





of the late Mrs. Benjamin 
Galleries on Apvil 4, 5, 6 and 7. 


Stern to be dispersed at the American-Anderson 


By WATTEAU 





Stern Dispersal at the American-Anderson Galleries 


On April 4, 5, 


A friend who had often visited the 
home of Mrs. Benjamin Stern remarked 
recently that even the small drawings 
and objets d’art seemed to reflect the 


| d’art, expressing not only the essential 


life of their own era in its most subtle 
manifestations, but also their owner’s 
imaginative and spiritual links with the 
past, 

Mrs. Stern, although endowed with a 
fine taste, took advantage of the expe- 
rience of firms of such 
standing as Duveen Bros., Jacques Sel- 
Wildenstein and Company, 
Arnold Seligmann, Rey and Company, 
A. S$. Drey, and J. & S. Goldschmidt, 
who were able to secure for her pieces 
of the very finest quality as well as un- 
usual rarity. 

Since Mr. Leslie Hyam’s introduction 


recognized | 


a — 7 — 


Otto H. Kahn, Art 
Collector Dies 








to the catalog is so richly appreciative 
of the quality of the Stern collection, 
we are reprinting, in addition to our 
| quotations of last week, his more de- 
tailed commentaries upon the individ- 
ual pieces in the various groups, which 
so brilliantly epitomize the epochs in 
| which they were created: 





FRENCH FURNITURE 


| “The vast wealth of XVIIIth cen- 
tury furniture in the Stern collection 
|is the despair of critical comment and 
one can only embark in medias res 
}upon a capacious counting of master- 
| pieces. There is, for example, the mag- 


6,7, Notable For Art of Great Rarity 


| A plain 


s ; “ude BP sg ees 
the Louis XVI period, one of the fore- |). some stigma attached to being em- 


{nificent Louis XV liseuse (illustrated 
| in this issue) signed by Pierre Garnier, 
| with sliding top and delicate serpen- 
| tine contours, a triumph of cabinetmak- 


men of the age. By the famous Riesener 
are a pair of plain acajou buffet tables 
from the Gary collection, with the sim- 
plest of ormolu mountings; and for 
contrast, a Louis XVI tulipwood and 
harewood secrétaire @ abattant by Pi- 
erre Macret (M.E. 1758), with an ele- 
gant marqueterie of urns of flowers and 
trophies of Love, War, and Music... . 
rectangular writing table of 


most pieces of design in the collection, 
has frieze and drawers set off with a 
chaste Greek fret motive inlaid in the 
style of Philippe-Claude Montigny; this 





(Continued on page 4) 


to now it has been difficult to judge of 
the protesting artists’ claims. For both 
Mrs. Force and the aforementioned 
artists’ group have abstained from giv- 
ing any information in response to our 
enquiries. The latter, indeed, had no 
representative in charge the day we 
called, and has not communicated with 
us as requested at that time. A further 
wire has, at time of going to press, 
met with no response. 

A state of detachment in relation to 
the opposing forces may be said to con- 
duce to an unbiased judgment; but at 
the same time it leaves little for that 
judgment to work on other than re- 
ports which when investigated seem 
to originate from some third or fourth 
cousin. In these circumstances, it 
seemed advisable to gather the opin- 
ions, based on their own immediate ex- 
perience, of the heads of societies and 
academies of all tendencies, academic 





. ; : and modern, supplemented by some of 
=? A spring retrospective exhibition of | love of their owner for all that sur- Suddenly At 67 | ing; there is a tambour-front marquet- the dealers in modern American art 
ike the work done by the children is ar-| Pounded her. Txe collection, which is erie cabinet (illustrated in last week's | nate Alea terial b is 
He n : _ | now on exhibition, certainly stands as Art News) by the royal ébéniste J, F, |42@ presen 8 materia oe 
2 ranged each year and arouses great| living entity, expressive of a highly _ As _ we go to press, word has |Oeben, protégé of the lady Maecenas, | upon which the public may judge for 
x interest. But what is even more im-| developed personal taste and love of just been received of the death Pompadour, a piece restrained and ele- | itself. 
Fy portant than the actual performance of | beauty in all its forms, that is far rarer of Otto = oan Pb aa sage gant in design; anda Louis XV bonheur! First, a letter to Mr. E. B. Bruce, 
= these young “artists.” according to| /™ this country than in Europe. For | away a in 1s — |du jour signed by Charles Topino of | secvetary. te the Abel C itt 
KA ' . eee . here one is conscious of much more March 29 at the age of sixty- the Faubourg S. Antoine, with bouquets | ” me © ACVISOTY VOMM wee 
e| Mr. Cooley, is the growing sense of than the great rarity and individual seven. A full obituary notice will of floral marqueterie and elaborate fit- |‘o the Treasury on Fine Arts at Wash- 
= familiarity on the part of the children | beauty of the separate items. A truly appear in next week’s Art News. tings of writing slide, mirror, and | ington, has elicited the following reply, 
KA with the museum. | creative connoisseurship seems to have secret drawers, in the mature Man-| which he has permitted us to reprint: 
Dy a | guided Mrs. Stern in the choice of fur- ner of one of the most ambitious crafts- 
x They have developed a real sense | niture, tapestries, paintings and objets 
Al 


MR. EDWARD BRUCE 


This is to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of March 23rd, and to say 
that I have taken it under active ad- 
visement. In the early stages of the 
Project there was so much stress laid 


|on the relief phase of it in the press 
| that some of the artists felt there might 


ployed under it, and for that reason we 
have not published lists of names, I 





think, however, that as the Project has 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Stern Dispersal 
Is Distinguished 
By Fine Furniture 


(Continued from page 3) 


table is also remarkable for the intelli- 
gent and sparing the 


doré ornament. By 1780 simplicity had 
become fashionable. 


“Two important 
mentioned, both of the transition pe- 
riod: one (illustrated in last week's 
Art News) in acajou, with magnificent 
ormolu panels and 
pliques and with the almost illegible 
signature of A. P. Jacot; the other with 
a rosetted lattice marqueterie design 
in panels of the light yellow bois de 
citron, from the Wiener collection. A 
tulipwood writing cabinet (illustrated 
in these pages) by the privileged art- 
isan du Roi J. F. Dubut, has a re- 
strained rectangular design with in- 
lays of quartered tulipwood, and con- 
ceals a fitted desk drawer whose ac- 
curate mounting is in itself a lesson in 
cabinetmaking. 

“The seat furniture, in which the 
taste of the period allowed little vari- 
ation of design, is among the most 
notable in this country. 
Louis XV fauteuils (illustrated in last 
week’s Art News, signed by 
Blanchard, from a private collection in 
Biarritz, are covered in the choicest 
needlepvint of the period, depicting 


use of bronze 


commodes may be 


ram’s-head ap 


harvest scenes and edifying animals | 


from the Fables of La Fontaine; of 
cognate design are a second pair of 


A pair of | 


JN. | 


needlepoint fauteuils by Gourdin from | 


the Souhami sale of 1926, and a suite 


comprising a canapé and four arm- | 


chairs covered in green damask, of 
which one bears the hitherto unknown 
signature: L. Poussiée. This suite is 
remarkable, even in the present 
alogue, for the beauty of the floral 
carving upon the frames. One more 
Louis Quinze suite remains to be re- 
corded: a canapé and six gilded faute- 
uils from a chateau near Tulle, 
ered in Aubusson tapestry patterned 
with little sprigs and garlands of 
flowers. 

“The furniture of the Louis XVI pe- 
riod, as the King’s reign drew to a 
close, came increasingly under the in- 
fluence of the entourage of Marie An- 
toinette; and her name has been given 
to the delicate creations of the latter 
part of the reign, when the favorite 
among ¢ébénistes was Weisweiller, and 
the strolling Roman contours of the 
Directoire had already begun to ap- 
pear in the chair backs of the period. 
A set of twelve carved and laqué side 
chairs of this era are remarkable for 
the variations in their charmingly 
carved splats, with figures of doves, a 
vase of flowers, a caduceus, and tro- 
phies of Love; a second suite, with 
scrolled and gilded frames covered in 
Aubusson tapestry of the period, have 
the delicacy and grace of the earlier 
Jacob works. 

“The technical mastery of the ébén- 
istes is not second to that of the work- 
ers in ormolu, the great ciseleurs of the 
age; such works as the pair of dancing 
amors from the collection of the Com- 
tesse de Maillé, and the superb statu- 
ary marble and bronze doré clock by 
Imbert from the Alfred de Rothschild 
sale, attain a degree of excellence which 
may be termed perfection, for it is un- 
likely to be surpassed. 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE 
FURNITURE 


“The early furniture of the collec- 
tion deserves adequate mention as il- 
lustrating the fundamental merit of 
the French craft-tradition, at an age 
when it was already firmly completed 
into the fabric of western civilization, 
and had in architecture attained its 
greatest splendor. The Gothic oak cab- 
inet with its panels of carved window 
tracery and linenfold, has something 
of the dark beauty of the contempo- 
rary cathedral; and a handsome XVth 
century choir stall from the Rita Lydig 
collection exhibits upon the sides and 
miserere the quaint figures of the 
Gothic carver’s fantasy, which sancti- 
fied choir, roofs, and buttresses with 
a sort of human theurgy of congenial 
souls. The transitional buffet of the 
period of Francois I shows the begin- 


cat- 


CcoVv- 











The Art News 
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INLAID TULIPWOOD WRITING CABINET 


By J. F. DUBUT, LOUIS XVI PERIOD | 


Included in the collection of the late Mrs. Benjamin Stern to be dispersed at 
the American-Anderson Galleries on April 4, 5, 6 and 7. 





nings of Renaissance art in the carved 
profile heads of ‘Romayne’ work, while 
the further progress of the Renais- 
sance towards a purely architectural 
tradition in furniture in the reign of 
Henri II is seen in two fine library 
tables. A pair of good caqueteuses of 
the same reign exemplify the climax of 
formalism in furniture. 


SCULPTURES AND TERRA COTTAS 


“Perhaps the most interesting char- 
acteristic of Gothic sculpture is—in the 
best sense of the word—its determined 
parochialism, the survival of local 
schools in town and province all over 
Europe, each establishing itself around 
the person of a master full of the lore 
of his own countryside. A magnificent 
polychromed statue of a ‘Youthful Vir- 
gin’ shows the impact of the great tra- 
dition of the Ile de France upon Rhen- 
ish sculpture in Alsace; to the south- 
east, minor streams of French and 
South German art meet in the charm- 
ing little group depicting ‘The Educa- 
tion of the Virgin, with its simple 
imagery. A group of ‘The Deposition’ 
undoubtedly of the Franconian School, 
shows the towering influence of the 
Wiirzburg sculptor Tilman Riemen- 
schneider in a composition masterfully 
arranged and permeated with the same 
ascetic piety as the Treglingen altar 
group. A hooded marble figure of a 
pleureur from the Stroganoff collection 
recalls the monumental statues of the 
great Burgundian tombs at Bourges 
and elsewhere, and the dominating fig- 
ure of Claux Sluter. 


“Italian sculpture is represented by 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PARIS 


the powerful marble group depicting 
‘S. John the Baptist’ from the Passa- 
vant-Gontard sale, by the Venetians 
Jacopello and Pier Paolo Masegne; 
here is a magnificent native art of the 
later period of the San Marco, yet 
almost untouched by Byzantine influ- 
ences, and directed into Gothic rhythms 
of the greatest beauty. The Floren- 
tine technique of enameled terra cotta 
is exemplified by a felicitous tondo 
from the atelier of Andrea della Rob- 
bia, of the period when he was asso- 
ciated with his son Giovanni; and an 
unglazed ‘S. John the Baptist with Ani- 
mals’ in Andrea’s naturalistic vein, 


with an exquisite background of ani- | 
around a | 


mals and birds in colors 


grotto. 
RENAISSANCE BRONZES 
“Andrea Riccio, the head of the Pa- 


duan School and the most’ prolific bot- | 


tega of small figurines, was originally, 
like Cellini and so many other work- 
ers in bronze, a goldsmith. The school 
is distinguished for its careful devo- 
tion on the one hand to natural forms, 
as expressed in such figures as the 
‘Young Frog’ and on the other, to the 


fantasies of antique mythology, repre- | 
sented here by the exquisite inkstands | 


with figures of faun and naiad. Dr. 
Planischig, in Venezianische Bildhauer 
der Renaissance, has vividly expressed 


the impact of Paduan art on the be- | 


liefs of the cinquecento: ‘The cult of 


the antique was an affair of form; and | 


for the sake of form it forced itself 
even into the sacred enclaves of the 
Church. Hither crept the gay band of 


satyrs and fauns, a strange world en- | 
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vino and 


chained through the Middle 
the mirror of sin and hellfire, now be- 
come the expression of a new outlook, 
a living element mingled with, and 
even thrusting down the spiritual.’ The 
beautiful inkstand depicting a naiad 
with a dolphin, is one of the most 
charming of these little studies in pro- 
fane art. 

“In Florence the mythologies of Gio- 
vanni da Bologna reached their apex 
with the completion of ‘The Rape of 
the Sabines’ on the Loggia dei Lanzi, 
of which a small version is contained 
in the present collection. The pair of 


‘Centaurs’ is studied after the antique, | 


but with a degree of brilliant sophisti- 
cation contrasting sharply with the un- 
affected plastic art of Riccio. A group, 


‘Hercules and Antaeus,’ given to Bac- | 


cio Bandinelli and remarkable for the 
richness of its patina, is worthy per- 


haps of a better attribution than to| 


the plodding rival of Cellini. The am- 
bitions of the Venetian School, 
specialized in violent movement, 
seen in a pair of elaborate 
sticks with elements both 
Alessandro Vittorio.” 

PAINTINGS 

Inasmuch as Mr. Hyam’s commentary 
on the earlier paintings in the sale 


candle- 


was quoted in last week’s issue of THE | 


Art NEws, we go directly to the French 
XVIIIth century works. 

“From the age of Baldung to that 
of Boucher is a far cry. French por- 
traiture of the period of Louis XV was 
dominated by the conventions of an 
opulent society, and the beautiful head 
of a ‘Young Girl’ by Boucher himself 
is, with its animated rhythms and 
dainty rose, blue, and white coloring, 
the perfect expression of a quasi-pas- 
toral art. In the ‘Portrait of the Artist’ 
by Greuze, a variation of the painting 
in the Louvre, and one of the finest 
French portraits in America, we have 
a sober critical account of himself by 
one who began his artistic career with 
the painting of village genre scenes 
and studies of youth, and lived to sur- 
vive a Revolution which had turned its 
back resolutely upon the art which he 
symbolized. The head is full of courage 
and understanding, and belies the fem- 
inine delicacy of the coloring. 

“Watteau’s ‘Musician’ (illustrated in 
this issue) from the Camille Groult 
collection, is a masterpiece in little, 
jand depicts a solitary standing fig- 
ure before the suggestion of a land- 
| scape background; the scheme is skill- 
fully built up in patches of related color 
with a mastery of brushwork which is 
always evident in the work of the 
greatest impressionist of an age be- 
fore Impressionism. His 
| Pater, is represented by the ‘Assemblée 


Galante, formerly in the Maurice Kann | 


collection, with much of the brio of his 
master and a happy disposition of fig- 
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ures in his most romantic vein. A 
roman a clef, the figure of ‘Louisa.’ py 
George Morland, may be mentioned 
here for its uncommonly Gallic virtu- 
osity. 

TAPESTRIES 

“The tapestries of the XVth and 
XVIth centuries, especially those which 
deal with animals, are a sort of won- 
derland of the medieval imagination 
The three Brussels hunting tapestries 
(one of which is illustrated in this is. 
sue) depict in great detail, and with a 
delightfully deceptive air of reality a 
kind of sportsman’s paradise peopled 
with lynxes and boars, lions and hares 
herons and macaws, who live at peace 
with each other, but make common 
ground against the huntsman; and 
these naively charming scenes are 
framed by the beautiful Renaissance 
| borders which contrive to confirm with 
their wealth of fruit and flowers, Abun- 
dantias and cornucopiae, the basic idea 
of the fecundity of Nature. 

“Two centuries later the emphasis 
has drifted towards the fortunes of 
| humanity and its gods. Humanity, with 
its ample notions of happiness, appears 
in ‘Les Amusements de la Campagne’ 
(reproduced in these pages), an Au- 
busson tapestry depicting the delights 
of eating and dancing al fresco, in the 
vein of Huet. Of the same period is an- 
other exquisite Aubusson panel after 
Joseph Marie Vien (1716-1809), with a 
realistic pastoral mythology of Athené 
in a palette of delicate colors. Boucher, 
who followed Oudry at the head of the 
Gobelins in 1755, carried pictorial nat- 
uralism to an even higher pitch. The 
medallion executed by Neilson, and de- 
picting a little girl feeding her chick- 
ens, has a tender, mimetic quality 
which is surely unsurpassed in the 
history of weaving; this is a genre pic- 
ture painted on the loom with all the 
resources of the most remarkable group 
of craftsmen ever assembled in a 
tapestry atelier to recreate the designs 
of the greatest of court painters.” 


In addition to the specific categories 
with which Mr. Hyam has so ably dealt 
above, the catalog includes a group of 
Aubusson and Oriental carpets. The 
sale also offers a great wealth of other 
art objects and decorations, such as 
majolica and enamels; brocades, vel- 
vets and embroideries, including im- 
portant Gothic examples, and Louis 
XV and XVI decorations. There is also 
a carefully selected group of Sévres and 
Meissen porcelains. A powder blue 
K’'ang-shi vase with famille verte dec- 
orations, mounted in bronze doré, is 
from the J. Pierpont Morgan collection. 
The collection is rounded out with fine 
china, glass, silver, laces and linens, 
prints, bibelots and garden sculptures 
and a small group of fine modernistic 
| furniture and decorations. 
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Saturday, March 31, 1934 
Further Purchases | 


Added to Holdings | 
Of Nelson Gallery| 


KANSAS CITY.—The William Rock-| 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas | 





City announces the purchase of several | 
additional works of art. These include 
a “Portrait of a Lady,” by 
“Coronation of the Virgin,” by Nardo | 
di Cione; 4 XIIth century Indian | 
pronze of the dancing Siva; an Egyp- 
tian head in plaster, and the “Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,” by Savoldo. | 

We are indebted to the William Rock- | 
nill Nelson Gallery of Art for the fol-| 
lowing descriptions and data on the re- 


Copley; 


cent acquisitions: 

The XIIth century bronze Indian fig- 
ure of the dancing Siva, recently ac- 
quired from Mr. C. T. Loo, has been 
provoking the interest and admiration 
of all who visit the Hindu Temple on 
the second floor of the Art Gallery... 
Only two other dancing Sivas may be 
compared with this one in Kansas City, 
the one in the Madras Museum in 
Madras, India, and the one in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. In all three 
of the statues the structure of the arms 
is such that they perform a definite 
function, the four arms being an in- 





tegral part of the figure. Yet there is 
a difference in the position of the arms, 
especially noticeable in the lower left 
one, the one in Kansas City and the 
one in Madras being much more grace- 
ful than the Boston bronze. The same 
statement concerning grace would ap- 
ply to the legs of the trio of images. 
All three of the statues give the idea of 
movement from the almost right angle 
bend of the right leg. But here, again, 
the Kansas City statue surpasses the 
other having the center of 
weight and balance to the side of the 
supporting foot, which does away with 
all feeling of the god being in a sta- 
tionary position. The muscles of the 


two by 


torso and legs in these statues are con- 
ventionally rendered, while the joints 
are realistically portrayed, the effect 


produced being that the god dances in| 


effortless In the Boston Siva 
(which was made in the XVIIth cen- 


ease. 


tury) the sculptor found it necessary | 


to brace his figure with two sashes 
which hang from the waistline and are 


attached to the monster beneath Siva’s 





| the Turin Gallery, in San Giobbe, Ven- 


The Art News 





ROYAL AUBUSSON TAPESTRY 
An important example in the collection of the late Mrs. Benjamin Stern to be dispersed at the American-Anderson 


foot. The face of the Kansas City Siva, 
shows more character than is portrayed 
in either of the other two statues. | 
Every part of the image is directly ex- | 
pressive of the Energy which is behind | 
all phenomena. It is a figure that was| 
very understandably worshipped for| 
generations by millions of mankind. | 

A recently purchased “Coronation of 
the Virgin’ by Nardo di Cione is one} 
of the first Italian primitives to be ac-| 
quired by the William Rockhill Nelson | 
Gallery of Art. Painted in tempera on | 
a panel, it represents the Virgin and 
her Son seated on a double Gothic| 
throne. The Madonna, who is clothed | 
in a white robe decorated with gold, | 
has her hands clasped on her breast and 
her head bowed to receive the crown 





which Christ is holding in both hands.| ~ 


The throne is surrounded by saints | 
and angels, a typical representation of | 
this scene in the story of the Virgin. | 
This fine work was secured from the 
A. S. Drey Galleries. 

It is a radiant, yet supremely deli- 
cate panel. The colors are bright and 
harmonious and lend a joyous note to 
the whole scene. The picture is bril- 
liant with gold, which is used on the 
background and in great profusion on 
costumes, halos and the throne. 

The “Adoration of the Shepherds” 
seems to have been a favorite subject | 
of Salvado and he has painted it al 
number of times, variations being in| 





Galleries on April 4, 5, 6 and 7. 





Christie’s to Sell 
Old French Silver 
Of E. A. Phillips 


By Cable to Tue Art News 

LONDON—The great rarity of 
old French silver gives especial 
importance to Christie’s an- 
nouncement that they will sell on 
April 30 the important collection 
in this field formed by the late 
Edmund A, Phillips. Catalogs of 
this notable spring auction will 
soon be received in New York 
and may be consulted at the of- 
fices of Ture Art NEws. 





ice, in Brescia and in the National Gal- 
lery at London. This last is very simi- 
lar in composition to the new acquisi- 
tion of the Nelson Gallery. The treat- 
ment of the subject is quite original, 
particularly in the architecture of the 
foreground. ... The face of Joseph is 
strongly reminiscent of the types that 
both Giorgione and Titian used. The 
kneeling shepherds are handled with 
great sincerity, their blue, red and 


: e | 
white robes are a pleasing harmony 


beautifully painted and the inclusion of 


the attentive dog is a human touch to} 


the solemn scene.... 
This new accession is an important 


An extremely rare Elizabethan Silver Basket, with scale pattern piercing, dated 


1597 


From the J. E. 


Taylor Collection. Diameter 8% 


inches, height 4% inches. 


A specimen from my Collection of X VI Century English Silver 


RARE ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, ANTIQUE 
JEWELS, FINE SNUFFBOXES 


Cables: “‘Euclase, Wesdo, London” 


SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE 


S. 


. PHILLIPS 


113, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 1 


Established 1870 









LOUIS XVI PERIOD 





addition to the Venetian paintings of 
the collection by a lesser artist, one 
who did not achieve the heights of Bel- 
lini, Giorgione or Titian, but who was 
strongly influenced by them and who 
reflects that sincere religious note 
which was ever present in Venice. It 
was purchased from Fearon Galleries, 
New York City. 

The Copley, which was acquired from 
the Newhouse Galleries, is a fine char- 
acteristic work of the artist. The his- 
tory of the portrait has no small inter- 
est. It comes from the collection of Mrs. 
Clara Andrew Williams of Kennebunk- 
port, Maine. On her father’s side, Mrs. 
Williams is descended from Sir Thomas 
Picton, who fell at the Battle of Water- 


loo while in the act of protecting the | 


life of his friend, Wellington, in recog- 
nition of which he was buried beside 
the Iron Duke in St. Paul’s, at the lat- 
ter’s demise many years after. The 


family tradition regarding the portrait | 


has it that the Lady of the picture was 
one of the close contemporary rela- 
tions of Sir Thomas, but it has so far 


factorily to confirm this assumption. 
Mrs. Williams recalls seeing in her 
father’s house during her childhood a 
miniature portrait drawing of 
same subject, but this has disappeared. 


The Egyptian head, preserved in ex- 


cellent condition by the dry climate of | 


Egypt and the fastness of her tombs, 
was a sculptor’s model for a head which 
was probably many times larger. The 
chisel marks which are visible on the 
throat and in the back of the head, 
which has been carefully hollowed out, 


|} technical skill 
| skill 
| whether confronted with a soft chalk 
ior 
| basalt, 





the | Arts: 
| Kansas City, Missouri, for “Elevated”; 





| indicate that the head was carved from 
|a single block of chalk instead of being 


cast in a liquid plaster. But beyond the 
exhibited, a technical 
which was equally competent 


the most unyielding diorite or 
artistic skill is found in the 
highest degree. The abrupt termination 
of the head above the forehead line, 
puzzling at first glance, is explained by 
the fact that it was to be crowned by a 
highly stylized headdress; the sculptor 
simply omitted it in this model. The 
features, which are those of some 
noble who sought material immortality 
through the art of portraiture, are 
treated in the utterly dignified manner 
in which the nobility were always por- 
trayed, and yet, the creator has made 
the eyes, the ears, and the mouth in 
particular, belong distinctly to an in- 
dividual noble. 

This genius of the ancient Egyptian 
sculptors for combining the naturalism 
sufficient for an individual portrait 
with a deliberate selection and conven- 
tionalization of the major planes and 
features marks their work from the 
earliest days of the Old Kingdom 
(2980-2475 B. C.).... The head which 
has been brought to Kansas City con- 
tains the finest characteristics of her 
great and enduring school of por- 
traiture. 


MIDWESTERN ART 
IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY. — The Midwestern 
Artist’s Exhibition, held recently at the 
Kansas City Art Institute, offered to 
artists of Missouri and neighboring 
states an excellent opportunity to show 
their work and to the public the chance 
of purchasing canvases. The jury 
awarded the followfng honors: 

Oil Painting: Silver Medal—Alfred 
Wands, Denver, Colorado, for “Home- 
ward”; Bronze Medal—Jessie Beard 
Rickly, St. Louis, Missouri, for “Pe- 
tunias and Oddments”; Honorable Men- 
tion—Karl Mattern, Lawrence, Kansas, 
for “The Professor.’ Watercolor: Gold 
Medal—Kar! Mattern, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, for “U. S. 40, Kansas”; Silver 





been impossible definitely and satis-| Medal—-Muriel V. Sibell, Boulder, Colo- 


cado, for “Blue Bird Mine”; Bronze 
Medal—Vance Kirkland, Denver, Colo- 
rado, for “Rhododendron.” Graphic 
Gold Medal—Elise E. Hoelzel, 


Silver Medal—Elizabeth Olds, Omaha, 
Nebraska, for “Dying Gangster’; 
Bronze Medal—Herschel C. Logan, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, for “On Fifth Street”; 
Honorable Mention—Muriel V. Sibell, 


| Boulder, Colorado, for “Lobby, Teller 


House, Central City,” and Troy Rud- 
dick, Kansas City, Missouri, for “Ozark 
Potatoes.” 








Sir William Beechey 
Bruce Crane 

Mary Cassatt 
William M. Chase 
John S. Copley 

N. Diaz 

Thomas Gainsborough 
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An Important Public Auction 


x) ®e ® e 
Fine Oil Paintings 
By Eminent Artists 
American, English and French Schools 
From the Collection of the Late 
JAMES E. McCLEES 
Together with Selections from 
TWO PHILADELPHIA 
PRIVATE COLLECTORS 


And from Other Sources 


Tuesday & Wednesday, April 3 and 4 


At 2 P. M. Each Day 


In Our Art Galleries 


Including: 


and others 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 


Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


Samuel T. Freeman & Co. 


Auctioneers 


















Sir Edwin Landseer 
W. L. Metcalf 

John Naegle 

James Peale 

W. T. Richards 
George G. Symons 
Thomas Sully 

A. H. Wyant 
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EXHIBITIONS 
IN NEW YORK 


POPOL OPEL ODDO LOD DO LO LL OOLOLOCLODD 
DERAIN 


Marie Harriman Galleries 


Since Derain has attained a leading 
place in the ranks of modern French 
art, absolute standards of criticism 
must necessarily be applied to the 
group of recent watercolors and draw 
ings now on view at the Marie Harri- | 
man Galleries. The masters of all eras 
have often attained their most person- | 
al expression in the slighter mediums 
and many XVIIth and XVIIIth century | 
artists who tend towards sweetness in 
their finished painting, often display 
a surprising vigor of line and power 
of imaginative suggestion in their 
drawings and watercolors. This essen- 
tial vigor is, in our opinion, quite lack- | 
ing in the majority of the Derain sheets | 
in the present exhibit. Nor is there suf- | 
ficient evidence of a large poetic imagi- | 
nation to compensate for missing | 
strength. 

The nudes comprise the weakest 
group in the exhibit, ranging from a | 
number of pencil drawings which seem | 
almost academic in style to more skill- 
ful and ambitious renderings in san- 





MARQUETERIE LISEUSE 
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By PIERRE GARNIER, LOUIS XV PERIOD 


guine which, despite their disciplined This notable specimen in acajou and tulipwood is included in the collection 


skill, seem to deny the fundamental | 
discoveries and condensations of mod 
ern art. The range of quality in the | 


landscapes is far wider, but in such an |than the adept use of sepia wash upon|a functional part in the design. Our 
artist as Derain one demands far more Paper, whose white is allowed to play | patriotism concerning American art 


PAINTINGS 


of the late Mrs. Benjamin Stern to be sold at the American-Anderson Gal- 
leries on April 4,5, 6 and 7. 








DRAWINGS 


has, we realize, often been questioned, 
but such watercolorists as Marin and, 
to a lesser degree, Zorach, display a 
far more courageous and satisfying use 
of the suggestive qualities of running 
wash than can be discovered in the 
present exhibit. 

Probably the most satisfying among 
the watercolor landscapes are No. 4, 
where running wash is used with con 
siderable feeling for poetical values, 
and No. 1, which has a certain rich 
and compact massing of color and 
forms. In Nos. 7 and 8 rewarding pas- 
sages are also to be found. A single 
landscape in sharp pen and ink strokes 
must necessarily suffer comparison 
with similar sheets by Segonzac, who 
has certainly far greater mastery in 
this medium. Among the sepias, there 
are several examples, such as Nos. 16, 
17 and 18, which display a high degree 
of taste and charm in gradations of 
tone and concise statement. But these 
assets scarcely compensate for that in- 
tensity of expression and vision which 
we naturally demand from the leaders 
of the modern movement. M. M. 


CHARLES DAVIS 


Macbeth Galleries 


This memorial exhibition of the 
paintings of Charles H. Davis is retro- 
spective of his latter work; the land- 
scapes of his Barbizon period are not 
included in this survey. Instead, we 
start as late as 1910 with the “Time of 
the Red-winged Blackbird,” which was 


lent by the Syracuse Museum of Fine | 
Arts, and end with “Green Summer” | 
which was completed in 1932, the year | 





PRINTS 


Saturday, March 31, 1934 


before Davis’ death. Whether his 
aesthetic characteristics are expressed 
in a complicated design or in the sim- 
plification in his landscapes, in the rich 
tonal qualities of his color or tender 
pastels, one finds the same spirit eyi- 
denced throughout. Charles Davis Was 
primarily a poet. The gentleness of his 
word imagery was transferred to an- 
other medium without the loss of lyri- 
cal significance. 

In the critical analysis of Louis Gil- 
let, which is reprinted in the fore. 
word from the article in the American 
Magazine of Art, we learn: “What he 
catches to a unique degree is the ip. 
tangible thing—the temper of the 
weather, the turn or mood of the sea. 
son, the peculiar character of a coun. 
try. In his masterpieces, it went even 
further than this, for Davis was a mys. 
tic at heart. They, like the greatest pic- 
tures generally, always impress you 
with what lies behind them. It is the 
spirit or mystery lying behind each 
scene or mood of nature that he wags 
constantly making the study of his 


thought. That was the abstraction his 
art was always pursuing, and of which 


| he aimed to make each of his paintings 


the living and speaking embodiment.” 
As a first rate academician, Davis 
has become represented in many of our 
leading museums. The awards and 
prizes which he accumulated in a life- 
time of painting bear testimony to his 
status. Through his tender approach to 
|nature, he will be respected in the 
| American collections which claim the 
most important artists of his particu- 
lar school. —J. 8S. 
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Auctioneers & Appraisers 


3 EAST 53d STREET 
NEW YORK 


AT AUCTION 
Friday, April 6th, 
at 8 P. M. 


Modern Art 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 
WATERCOLORS 
DRAWINGS 


From the Collections of 


Dr. D. B. Saklatwalla 
Mr. Frank Crowninshield 


and from other Collectors 


Works by Courbet, Gauguin, Pi- 
casso, Matisse, Maillol, Lehmbruck, 
Derain, Pascin, Rouault, Modigliani, 
Kolbe, Dufy, Laurencin, Kisling, 
Prendergast, Dickinson, Davies, 
Utrillo, Ganso, Viaminck, and many 
others. 


ON VIEW SUNDAY 


from 2 to 5 P. M. and Continuing 
Daily until Sale from 9 to 6. 


Sales Conducted by 
Mr. HARRY HIRSCHMAN 


CABLES: COLNAGHI, LONDON 
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AMERICAN FURNITURE 


The Collection of 


HYMAN KAUFMAN 


Boston, Massachusetts 
10 Be Dispersed at Public Sale 


Due to Mr. KAUFMAN’S Retirement 
trom the Antique Business 


Chippendale Shell-carved Mahogany Block-front 
Chest on Chest, of Massachusetts Origin 


Afternoons of April 12, 13, & 14 at 2:15 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
: 
| 
l 
l 
l 
: [FOLLOWING EXHIBITION DAILY FROM APRIL 7] 
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: 
l 
! 
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HE fine inlaid furniture in the Hepplewhite with fine shell-carved block-front case is attrib- 

and Sheraton styles is representative of the uted to Goddard. 
best New England cabinetwork in the eighteenth The chairs present a widely varied and 
century. A splendid shell-carved mahogany highly representative assortment of the claw- 
highboy anda lowboy are attributed to Goddard. and-ball- footed type, Martha Washington, 
Other outstanding examples include the im- Queen Anne, Chippendale, and Sheraton, 
portant chest on chest illustrated, a rare triple including examples of Philadelphia and Rhode 
shell-carved block-front desk closely similar Island origin. Collectors will appreciate the 
to the one offered in the Reifsnyder sale; and important feature that the bulk of the collec- 
an extremely rare block-front kneehole desk tion is ‘in the rough’. 
with pilastered front and turned feet. American and English silver; American, 

A large group of clocks—long-case, banjo, English, and Chinese ceramics; Battersea 
and kidney-dial, from as early as 1730— enamels, miniatures, pewter, glass, and hooked 
includes examples by the Willards, Mulliken, rugs complete a collection whose high standard 


Wilder, and Embree, while a grandtather clock of quality is maintained to the last piece. 
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Many Authorities | 


Speakers at Annual 
Conference of C. A. A.| 


By MARCEL ZAHAR 


The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the College Art Association, held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
will end this evening, after a four-day 
session, during which a wide variety 
of topics were discussed by representa- 
tive members of the art world. 

The opening session on Wednesday 


morning, under the chairmanship of 
Charles R. Morey, Chairman, Depart- 


ment of Art, Princeton University, 
inaugurated with an address by Harry 
W. Kent, Secretary, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and by the presentation | 
of a number of papers on various 
phases of art study. The subject of art 
education furnished the theme for the 
afternoon forum on “The Methods of 
Teaching the Fine Arts in Colleges and 
Universities.” Myrtilla Avery, Chair- 
man of the Department of Art at 
Wellesley College, presided at this 
meeting and the speakers included | 
George W. Eggers, Chairman, Depart: | 
ment of Art, College of the City of New | 
York; Robert Durant Feild, Instructor 
in Fine Arts, Harvard University; | 
James V. Herring, Head, Department 
of Art, Howard University; Mary Mar- | 
shall, Director of Fine Art, Texas State | 
College for Women; Charles R. Morey, | 
Chairman, Department of Art, Prince- | 
ton University; Edwin Avery Park, | 
Professor of Art, Bennington College; | 
Edward Warder Rannells, Head, De- | 
partment of Art, University of Ken- 
tucky; Theodore Sizer, Associate Di- | 
rector, School of the Fine Arts, Yale | 
University; Peter Teigen, Professor, | 
Department of Art, Princeton Univer: | 
sity; Clarence Ward, Chairman, De- | 
partment of Art, Oberlin College, and 
Deborah Weisel, Chairman, Depart- | 
ment of Art, Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College. 

Problems of museum interest were | 
discussed on Wednesday evening, un- 
der the guidance of Blake-More God- | 
win, Director of the Toledo Museu, | 
with speeches from Winslow Ames, Di- | 
rector, Lyman Allyn Museum, New 
London, Connecticut; Laura M. Bragg, | 
Director, The Berkshire Museum, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts; Rutherford J. 
Gettens, Research Fellow, Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
Frank Jewett Mather, Professor of Art, 
Princeton University, Director, Univer- 
sity Museum, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Thursday’s sessions were devoted to 
topics of art historical interest and 
problems in archeological research, 
with reports from a number of faculty 
members of the large eastern univer- 
sities, and from museum staff members. 
Papers on the history of painting were 
offered on Friday morning. 

A panel discussion on “The Place of 


was 





the Artist in the Community” was con- 
ducted on Friday afternoon with A. 
Philip McMahon, Chairman, Fine Arts 
Department, Washington Square Col- 
lege and Graduate Fine Arts Group, 
New York University, in the chair. 
Speakers on this topic were Alfons 
Goldschmidt, formerly Professor of Po- 
litical Science, University of Leipzig; 
Edward Alden Jeweil, Art Editor, New 
York Times; Jean Lurcat, Université, 
Nancy; Gorham B. Munson, Editor, 
New Democracy, Member of Faculty, 
New School for Social Research. 

This topic was followed by an eve- 
ning session on “The Community Rec- 
ognizes The Artist” with special refer- 
ence to the Public Works of Art Proj- 
ect and the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. 

With Francis Henry Taylor, Direc- 
tor, Worcester Art Museum, Regional 
Director, Public Works of Art Project, 
in the chair, the following schedule of 
speeches was presented: Public Works 
of Art Project:—Juliana R. Force, Di- 
rector, Whitney Museum of American 
Art, Regional Director, Public Works 
of Art Project; Forbes Watson, Tech- 
nical Director, Public Works of Art 
Project; John S. Ankeney, Director, 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Regional 
Director, Public Works of Art Project. 
Civil Works Administration—Art Proj- 
ects:—Grace Gosselin, Deputy Admin- 
istrator, Civil Works Administration; 
Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., Chairman, Clas- 
sics Department, New York University; 
Audrey McMahon, Executive Secre- 


ONE 


OF 


A PAIR OF 
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BUFFET TABLES 


By RIESENER, LOUIS XVI PERIOD 
These important specimens in acajou, mounted in bronze doré, are included 
in the collection of the late Mrs. Benjamin Stern, to be sold at the Ameri- 


can-Anderson Galleries on April 4, 5, 6 and 7. 








tary, College 
Community 


Kroll, 
ciety of 
Gravers. 


Art 


|Hill Neighborhood Association; 
President of the American So- | 
Painters, 


Association. 
:—Jonas Lie, Painter Mem- 
ber of the Art Commission of the City | 
\of New York; Raymond W. 
| Chairman Executive Committee, Lenox | 


For 


Houston, 


Sculptors 


the| the work done during 


the past 


and an in- 


An informal exhibition of some of| formal dinner this evening. 


CHINESE ART 


Removed from his Chicago residence for immediate disposal 








EXHIBITION AND SALE 
The Noted 


EDWIN D. KRENN 


COLLECTION OF 


OVER 700 OBJECTS 


Including: 


The important Wood & Bronze Sculptures dating from the T’ang 
to the Ming Dynasty; fine Imperial Jades; Rock-Crystals; 
Rose-Quartz; Amber and Ivory Carvings 


A rare opportunity to obtain fine examples at 


unusually low prices 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES 


600 Madison Avenue, New York 










few 
months under the CWA and supervised | 
by the College Art Association was held | 
in conjunction with these discussions. 
The sessions conclude with 
Leon | nual membership and business mee 
ing, a meeting at the New York Public 
and | Library and discussions of illuminated | 
|manuscripts this morning, 


the an-| 





ART DEALERS PLAN 
FOR PRINT EXHIBIT 


The failure of the Graphic Arts to 


choose the fifty best prints of the year 


has induced the American Art Dealers 


Association, of which every print 


dealer and ex- 


This 


is a member, to choose 
hibit the fifty best prints of 1933. 
exhibition will be chosen from more 
than two thousand prints submitted by 
a committee and will contain the 


of all 


work 
the important schools and stu- 
dios, drawn from the portfolios of all 
dealers. 

The exhibition, which will be held at 
gallery of Mr. 


Street, 


the Walter Grant, 9 East 
the 


manner of a model collection for a mu- 


57th will be arranged in 
seum, 


fifty 


the first section presenting the 


best prints of 1933 and the sec- 


ond section comprised of twenty great 
Fol- 
lowing the New York showing, the ex- 
hibition will be sent to important mu- 
seums throughout the country. 
Members of a committee appointed 
by Mr. M. A. McDonald, president of 
the Art Dealers Association, to make 
the first general selection of prints for 
the exhibition are as follows: Mr. C. H. 


paintings by masters of the past. 


Kleeman, chairman, Mr. Otto M. Tor- 
rington, Mr. M. A. McDonald, Mr. Gus- 


tav von Groschwitz, Miss Sullivan and 
Mr. Gordon Grant, secretary. The com- 
mittee visited the Municipal Art Show 
at Rockefeller Center and the Graphic 
Arts Exhibition at the National Acad- 
emy, and selected a group of artists | 
from those exhibiting to whom invita- 
tions were sent to submit the three best 
prints of 1933. Entry blanks were also 
sent with the same invitation to some 


| five hundred artists living in all parts 


of the country. 


Entry cards must be 


April 1, except from artists and dealers | 


returned by | 
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Musee des Gobelins 
Presents Exhibition 
Of Early Tapestries 





By MArcet ZAHAR 
PARIS.—The Musée des Gobelins jg 
giving an interesting exhibition of the 
earliest forms of tapestry, and M. F, 
Carnot, the erudite Director of our Na- 
tional Factory, brought 
many remarkable exhibits, 


loaned by 
| private collectors or state museums 
| ‘ 


Some pieces in the Alexandrine ( Hel- 
lenistic) style are charming: 
produce the more or Classica] 
|Greek patterns, some exec uted 
| throughout in dark tones of brown or 
| violet, others in paler, nicely gradu. 
} ated shades. The decorations on these 
fabrics were carried out by Greeks at 
Alexandria according to the so-called 
“Gobelins process.” A handsome frag- 
ment of Greek tapestry, dating from 
the IVth century, B. C., and worked 
with a fish motif, has been lent by the 
Lyons Museum. Egyptian influences 
gradually permeated Hellenistic cyl. 
ture, and Coptic tapestry illustrates the 
mingling of the two traditions. Under 
the Sassanid dynasty Persia won a 
name for fabrics decorated with sim- 
plified, heraldic patterns, worked in a 
rich gamut of colors, while wool re- 
placed linen as the conventional dresgs- 
material. During this epoch the figures 
;on Persian fabrics grew more massive, 
and their eyes preternaturally large: 
one tapestry of this period depicts a 
series of such heads laid out in a row. 
It was a religious difference (in the 
Vth century) that made the Copts a peo- 
ple distinct from other Egyptians and 
| their designs are often based on relig- 
ious motifs, such as exotic patterns of 
the Cross—the swastika, for instance, 
and the “Cross of Constantine,” or 
Grecian cross. The Musée Guimet con- 
| tributes a curious exhibit: a fragment 
from the robe of Thais. The Arab inva- 
|sion had a marked influence on the 
| textile arts, evidenced by certain Xth 
century exhibits, dating from the pe- 
|riod of the Fatimite dynasty; the tex- 
iture of these fabrics is close-grained, 
with bands of silk inset, dyed in soft, 
delicate hues and decorated with a 
scroll-work pattern enclosing cameo- 
| like figures. Two of the exhibits shown 
the Gobelins are unique in the 
| world: a beautiful piece of high-warp 


has together 


they re. 


less 





jat 





west of Chicago who have until April 5,| tapestry woven in the XIth century 
and all prints must be received by | (from the Lyons Museum), and the cel- 
April 15. These will then be passed on ebrated “Saint Anne’s Veil” made at 


by a Jury of Selection to be chosen by 


ithe committee in charge. 
{ 


Damietta in Lower Egypt, the ancient 
| C optic city which gave i its name to the 
| fabric known as “dimity.’ 


JACOB HIRSCH 
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FIFTYSEVENTH STREET 
AUCTION GALLERIES, ic 


ae co. can t O F Tm S A af ~ @ BRD. Oo 


FULLER BUILDING, Second Floor, 41 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: PLaza 3-7248 





SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
April 6 and 7, at 2 P. M. 


An Outstanding Group of Early 


AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


From the Collections of 


LEROY THURSTON 


and others 


ON EXHIBITION SUNDAY 


From 2 to 5 P.M. and Continuing Daily 
Until Sale from 9 A. M. to 6 P.M. 





Hepplewhite mahogany and bird’s-eye maple three-section 
secretary, Rhode Island, cirea 1780, 


Included are desks, secretaries, 
high-boys, chairs, tables, sofas, by 
renowned Rhode Island cabinet- 
makers; hooked rugs; Sandwich 
glass; silver; porcelains and other 
notable early objects of art. 





Mahogany block front ball-and-claw foot desk, Rhode 
Island, cirea 1760, 


The Galleries will be pleased to place your name on their mailing list to receive catalogues of the above and forthcoming sales. Simply 
mail a postcard to the above address. The Sales will be conducted by Mr. Benjamin Flayderman. 


np AN EE I 
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HOLD NOTABLE SALE OF MODERN ART 





“BATHING BEACH” 


By MAURICE PRENDERGAST 


“STANDING FIGURE” 


By MAILLOL 


“BAL TABARIN” 


Included in the forthcoming sale of modern paintings, watercolors and sculptures from the collection of Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla of Pittsburgh, Frank Crowninshield of New 


Fine Examples in Varied Media 
Represent Significant Trends 


in the French and American 
Schools of Modern Art 


the 


sale of contemporary art, which was 
held at the Rains Gallery in December, 


The great interest evinced in 


has brought about another and more 
this field, as 


in 


important dispersal in 


was briefly announced last week’s 
Art News. The exhibition of this in- 
teresting group of modern art which 
includes works consigned by Dr. B. D. 
Saklatwalla of Craftcn, by 
Frank of York 


City will commence on April 1, prior to 


Pa., and 


Crowninshield New 
the sale on the evening of April 6. 
Paintings, sculpture, watercolors and 
drawings, comprising examples which 
of 


both the French and American schools, 


reflect various significant trends 
include in their roster many of the 
most notable names which have been 
associated with the modern movement. 

No less than six sculptures are an 
outstanding feature of the dispersal. 
The great appreciation in this country 
of Maillol’s art should center particu- 
lar attention upon the two examples by 
this French master, who is represented 
by two bronzes— an unusually slender 
standing figure of a woman about 
twenty-eight inches in height and a 
small “Reclining Torso.”’ The beautiful- 
ly expressive quality and subtle model- 
ing of planes in light, characteristic of 
Lehmbruck’s “Head of Pariser Torso,” 
was clearly apparent from the illustra- 
tion in last week’s Arr News. This 
piece is done in “kunststein,” a compo- 


sition stone resembling terra cotta. 
Matisse’s relatively infrequent excur- 
sions into sculpture are represented by 
a female figure entitled “Nu aux Bras 
Levés,”” while George Kolbe, a leader 





in the collection with a bronze figure | 


in lively style entitled “Capriccio.” In 
the field of wood carving there is an 
interesting “Mother and Child” 
Moselsio. 


An early “Landscape in Brittany” by 


by 


Gauguin, two striking works by Picasso | 


—“Bal Tabarin” and “Head 


” 


man’’—and a bold still life by Matisse 


of a Wo-| 


are among the star attractions of the | 


French painting group. Both of the 
Picassos are strongly emotional in 
mood and color. In the “Bal Tabarin”’ 
of 1901, the dark head of the woman, 
crowned with bright flowers, is given a 
brooding intensity through the lam- 


bent flashes of cobalt, red and turquoise | 


which appear in the figures of 
dancers and run like a dominant har- 


the | 


mony through the entire composition. | 
This fine work was included in the re- | 


cent Picasso Retrospective held 
Hartford. The other work by this mas- 
ter, the “Head of a Woman,” 
1903-04, is strangely haunting in 
exotic play of colors and forms, height- 
ened by the prevailing greenish blue 
which gives the sophistication of the 
pointed face a peculiarly macabre qual- 
ity. 


in | 


done in | 
its 


The Gauguin, which was painted in| 


1886 before the artist’s decisive jour- 
ney to Tahiti, is especially notable as 
a revelation of the strong Impression- 
ist influences marking his work at this 
time. The typically French landscape 
is executed in slanting brush strokes, 
giving the composition a definite linear 
rhythm and although the color har- 
mony is essentially quiet, the touches 
of coral pink in the foreground seem 
to predict the later trend of his palette. 
By Rouault there is a strong composi- 
tion in gouache, watercolor and draw- 
ing, entitled “Juste,” which was shown 
several years ago at the Brummer Gal- 
lery, as well as two watercolors, “Por- 
trait Head” and ‘Head of a Woman.” 

Several works by Derain—three por- 
trait heads in oil and a still life in 
pastel—also figure prominently in the 
dispersal. Of these, the painting of a 
sleeping girl is the most expressive 
while, in another work, the white face 
is strongly accentuated by the solid 


among the German moderns, appears | masses of dress and hair. Utrillo is rep- 





Galleries, 3 East 53rd Street, on April 6. 





A.D.A.L.to Hold 
Meeting in April 
To Elect Officers 


The Antique and Decorative 
Arts League will hold its annual 
election meeting at the Hotel 
Gotham, on the evening of April 
10, when the results of the ballot 
will be made known. Re-election 
of many of the present office-hold- 
ers is forecast, as shown on the 
balldt, which follows: 

For president, Mr. Robert Sam- 
uels; for first vice-president, Mr. 
James Robinson; for second vice- 
president, Mr. H. F. Dawson; for 
third vice-president, Mr. Dikran 
Kelekian; for secretary, Mr. Ed- 
ward Munves; for treasurer, Mr. 
Francis H. Lenygon; for chair- 
man of executive committee, Mr. 
Edward I. Farmer, for vice-chair- 
man, Mr. E. P. O'Reilly; for mem- 
bers of the executive committee, 
Messrs. John Ginsburg, William 
Kimbel and Mr. Rene Seligmann. 











resented by the “View of Sacré Coeur,” 
a well known canvas, which is deeply 
imbued with his highly personal love 
of the winding ways and time-tinged 
stones of Montmartre. By Vlaminck, 
one finds a landscape in which the 


gray houses, bluish sky and 


Courbet is represented by a landscape 
of rich, earthy poetry, in which the 
infiltration of light through the dark 
greens creates a sense of receding 
depth. 

The group of drawings and 
colors also presents some very sensi- 
tive sheets of great interest to collec- 
tors in this field. Two drawings by 
Picasso include an extremely subtle 


head dating from about 1906, apparent- | 


ly a preliminary study for a type that 
later appeared in several of his impor- 
tant paintings. By Segonzac are a se- 
ries of pencil drawings, sketches for his 


leafless | 
trees unite to communicate a deep emo- | 
tion of desolation. Of the older school, | 


| illustrations for Bubu du Montparnasse 
and marked by his characteristic feel- | 


ing for expressive and energetic line. 
Modigliani’s power of subtle omission 
and ability to interpret character 
through a few austere tracings of the 


pencil on white paper are revealed in 


four interesting examples. By Degas 
is an unusual sheet, apparently a study 


for a portrait, with the three-quarter 


|length figure of a man and another 
study of the head alone, executed in 
forceful and trenchant line. Marie 


| ful 


Laurencin appears in a 


titled, “Two Girls,” 


painting en- 


watercolors which are 


|fresh and spirited in color. 


Works by Kisling and Pascin also 
appear in the The former 
artist is represented by two oils, “The 
Portrait Woman,” in which the 


rich emotional appeal is heightened by 


dispersal. 


of a 


ithe functional use of color in the back- 


| ground, 
|nated by 


| 


| 





and “Boy in Green,” 

the wondering intensity 
the eyes. The latter painter has, in ad- 
dition to the “Portrait of a Young Wo- 
man” in oil, two watercolors, marked 
by his delicate evanescent handling of 
wash to suggest rather than to define 
form. 

Typical of the sharp, yet gay spirit 
of modern decorative painting are two 
works by Metzinger—“Girl With Dove” 
and “Gold Fish’’—while Georg’s “De- 
sire to Please” presents a subtly satiric 
group of figures, full of essentially mod- 
ern psychological commentaries which 
attain the most complete expression in 
the brilliantly characterized male 
head. Interesting examples by Charles 
Dufresne, Lurcat, Macelet, Andre Hebu- 
terne, Besnard, Raoul Dufy, Coubine, 
Friesz, Verdilhan, Roussell, Gromaire 
and Despiau round out the French 


| group. 
water- | 


Among the outstanding American 
artists included in the dispersal are 
Arthur B. Davies, with two well known 
paintings, “Composition With Figures” 
and “Saluting the Dawn.” The strong 
poetic sense of color and line, which 
has given Davies such a deeply per- 
sonal appeal to a large group of Ameri- 
can collectors, appears with especial 
delicacy and restraint in the “Compo- 


and in two delight- | 
unusually | 


domi- | 
of | 











By PICASSO 
York and others to be held at the Rains 


sition With Figures,” which tells its 
story with a moving feeling for plastic 
simplicities. Maurice Prendergast, 
recent memorial exhibition at 
the Whitney Museum of American Art 
clearly emphasized his living claims to 
our consideration, is represented by a 
lively pastel entitled “Bathing Beach.” 
By Preston 
“Landscape” 


whose 


Dickinson are two oils, a 
and a well composed still 
life strongly influenced by cubism. The 
art of Glenn Coleman, recent 
death deprived American art of a high- 
ly personal talent, appears in charac- 
teristic expression in two oils, “Wash- 
ington Square, Twilight” and “Wharf,” 
both communicating the atmospheric 
soul of the locale. 

The gay talent of Wood Gaylor, which 
was such an enlivening note at the 
Municipal Art Exhibition, appears in 
“Pekin Cabaret,” a painting, while a 
group of work by Emi! Ganso includes 
two oils, “Female Figure at a Table” 
and “Central Park, Winter,” as well as 
a watercolor, “Two Models.” Other 
works by leading American artists in- 
clude examples by Walt Kuhn, “Pop” 
Hart, George Ault, A. Walkowitz, Sam- 
uel Halpert, Umberto Romano, Henry 
Strater, A. F. Levinson, Paul Burlin 
and Joseph Stella. 

Also notable are a spirited and ex- 
pressive watercolor of horses by Blam- 
pied and works by two of our most 
vigorous contemporary caricaturists, 
Covarrubias and George Grosz. 


whose 


The portrait of Whistler’s Mother 
will be exhibited at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts from April 26 to 
May 9. The original plan of the Mu- 
seum to have the painting on view for 
a month has been modified to meet the 
request of the American Federation of 
Art which wishes to have the painting, 
with other works by Whistler avail- 
able in Washington at the time of the 
annual meetings of the Federation and 
of the Association of Museums. An Ex- 
hibition of prints by Whistler will be 
assembled in the Print Department of 
the Boston Museum while the painting 
is here. 
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ve. , business and have shifted my attention from the unproductive side which a single type of furniture may assume during a sequence of years, 
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parison, and to facilitate that recognition of quality necessary to intelligent attention to the particular requirements of old clients and new. ae 
Mother selection. Furthermore, in order that the scope of my service shall be In the name of the newly constituted firm, | extend cordial invitation 
n Mu- inclusive, I shall carry a comprehensive stock of English antiques. to an inspection of the new Galleries. 
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AESTHETIC SURVIVAL 


The criticisms recently leveled at the 
W. A. P. from 
raison detre for 
interview which 
where in this number 
News. Undoubtedly, the in- 
volved in this relief measure and its 
administration appear of paramount 
concern at the present moment, but the 
fundamental and still 
lem of large numbers of needy Amer- 


P. 
the 
town 


various sources are 
the round-the- 
appears 
of THe 


issues 


else- 


ican artists comes as the result of an | pleasantly personal in their statements. 


over-production and over-encourage- 
ment of minor talents. Because a few 
artists in every era make large sums 
of money through a high degree of tal- 
ent, and others derive a comfortable 
living from popular decoration, gener- 
al misconceptions have arisen among 


students as to the financial rewards of | 


a career in art. 


The place of minor talent in any field 
is always fraught with great difficulties 
and those given an expressive urge of 
more delicacy than strength naturally 
face problems with which, from the hu- 
man and psychological point of view, 
we have the deepest sympathy. How- 
ever, in the case of such an obviously 
impractical talent as that for writing 
verse, the issues are usually clear from 
the very start. Families who would feel 
proud of an aspiring young artist and 
help him along in his career usually 
take a brutally realistic tack with the 
young poet and challenge him at a com- 
paratively early age with the stern eco- 
nomic necessities of life. And so, if a 
minor poet does not inherit money or 
marry a rich wife, he comes to some 
personal solution of the disagreeable, 
but necessary task of finding a job. 
Verse, it is true, is often killed in the 
process, but the stern laws of artistic 
self-determination save the stubborn 
insistence of a truly authentic talent. 
For, since poetry relies wholly upon its 
spiritual and aesthetic values, the 
inevitable laws of the survival of the 
fittest still apply. 

In art, however, the appalling mul- 
tiplication of schools and the theoreti- 


POST OFFICE. | 


Art | 


unsolved prob- | 
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BRUSSELS, XVITH CENTURY 


A magnificent weave in the collection of the late Mrs. Benjamin Stern to be dispersed at the American-Anderson 


Galleries on April 4, 5, 6 and 7. 








cal glamor of earning a living in a stu- 


| dio instead of in an office have resulted 


in false economic hopes for thousands 
of distinctly minor talents. There are 


many young painters today who are 


|adept in their craft, well schooled and 


| ployed poet, because 





But in this sternly critical age, a charm- 
ing talent, though a pleasant 
ment from the human point of view, is 


/not enough to command a livelihood. 


We have heard but little of the unem- 
he has always 
either starved, or taken a job. But the 
unemployed artist, individual, 


as an 


has aroused deeper concern among us} 
than the more basic problem of creat: | 
ing a society with greater appreciation | 
and understanding of the aesthetic im- | 


pulse and its authentic expression. 


We are not begging for a continu- | 


ance of the mechanized world 


their personal expression. Certainly 


understanding is a mysterious process 


confined to small groups of individuals | 


is, we think, intrinsically unhealthy. 
We believe that life 


is only 
ity can express in some form of art the 
emotions and thoughts which 


from human experience. 


accrue 
In art, how- 


ever, the laws of survival have been | 


modified by a kindly but misguided de- 
sire to protect the half-talent which 
inevitably dies with the age that pro- 
duced it. 


endow- | 


under | 
which this state of affairs has devel- | 
oped. The much publicized new leisure | 
will, we hope, enable those of minor | 
talent to support themselves during a| 
five- or six-hour day and leave sufficient | 
time and energy for the cultivation of | 
a | 
society in which artistic expression and | 


worth- | 
while if a greater percentage of human.- | 
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| 
| 
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| 
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Whitney Museum 
Issues Statement 
On Early Closing 


circumstances _be- 
yond its control the identity of 
the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art has become confused, in 
the minds of many, with the fed- 
eral government 


Through 


organization 


known as the Public Works of 
Art Project. As a consequence, 
much of the criticism levelled 


against the Public Works of Art 
Project has been deflected to- 
ward the Whitney Museum. This 
confusion has resulted in occur- 
rences which materially inter- 
fere with the activities of the 
Museum and the public use of it. 

Lest manifestations of this at- 
titude increase and result in in- 
jury to the objects of art in the 
building, it has decided, 
after careful consideration, 
close the Museum Tuesday, 
March 27, six weeks earlier than 
was originally planned. 


been 


to 


(Signed) JULIANA FORCE, 
Director, Whitney Museum 


of American Art. 











must paint or write or compose music 
ire pathetically chronicled in history. 
Those who are the fate-chosen vessel 
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WALTER G. PAGE 


Walter Gilman Page, artist and for- 
mer chairman of the State Art Com- 
mission of Massachusetts, succumbed 
to a long illness at Nantucket on March 
24. Native of Boston, Mr. Page studied 
art at two schools in that city and later 
in Paris. In addition to his position on 
the State Art Commission, from which 
he resigned five years ago, he was 
chairman of the Boston committee for 


|the marking of historic sites. During 
| the past eight years, Mr. 


age lived in 
Nant'icket and devoted most of the 
last few months of his life to portrait 
work there and in Boston. 


CHARLES LANG 


Charles Michael Angelo Lang, sculp- 
tor, illustrator and painter, died re- 
cently in Greenfield Centre, Saratoga 
County, New York, at the age of sev- 
enty-three. Although best known as a 
portrait painter, Mr. Lang also super- 
vised the sculptured designs on 
staircase of the State Capito] at Al- 
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NIJINSKY 


By Ramola Nijinsky 
Publisher, Simon & Schuster. 
New York 
Price, $3.75 


Until now, the name of Nijinsky 


has 
been significant for its artistic 


associ 
ations. Upon recall, we have marveled 


at the 


extraordinary genius whose 
dancing, raised to such a pinnacle of 
perfection, literally the world 
off its feet and whose creative chore 
the course of the 
modern dance. After which, we have 
silently lamented the cruel twist of 
fate whose ruthless cords have entan- 
gled this great man in insanity of a 
probably permanent nature. However 
we have known little, if anything, of 
Nijinsky, the man, whom his wife has 
set forth in one of the most moving 
biographies of our experience. In the 
midst of his almost unprecedented 
triumphs he is introduced as the man 
who never failed in a life-time of deyo. 
tion to write a nightly letter to his 
mother, as the man whose gentle pa- 
tience and charming disposition forced 
all who came within the radius of his 
circle to become his abject slaves, as 
the man whose marital life was marked 
by unlimited consideration in the face 
of insufferable external difficulties. 
Thus, through the eyes of his “severest 
critic,” he has enriched his other suc- 
cesses with the most fundamental one 
of all—that of living well. 

In addition to its biographical 
merits, the book furnishes valuable 
supplementary material to our knowl- 
edege of the great Diaghileff era of the 
Russian Ballet. The history of the art 
of dancing is traced from its earliest 
position in Russian life through the 
period of domination by the Imperial 
School of Dancing. However, under the 
great impresario, the ballet combined 
with the dramatic, musical and picto- 
rial arts to result in a Renaissance 
akin to the magnificence of the Italian. 
Very soon, we find ourselves surround- 
ed by the foremost masters of modern 
art. Fokine, Nijinsky and Massine lead 
the dance, while Bakst, Benois, Koro- 
vin, Gontcharova and lend 
their great talent to costuming, 


swept 


og: 


raphy determined 


Picasso 
the 


, curtains and scenery. Soon, this strong- 


hold of names claims Debussy, Stra- 
vinsky, de Falla, Ravel and Strauss, 
whose musical intensities found outlet 
in the choreographical art. As one can 
see, this forms a brilliant setting for 
any literary work, particularly one 
which claims a vibrant personality as 
its nucleus. Rich in anecdotes, the 
writing has animated to a great extent 
our conceptions of these famous art: 
tists, not to omit the vast assembly of 
personages who dominated the politi- 
cal and social world of pre-war Europe 
and post-war America. 
Another person of great importance 
the author herself, Ramola de 
Pulszky, the daughter of Emilia Mar- 
kus, foremost tragedienne of Hungary, 
and of de Pulszky, the founder of the 
State Museum in Budapest. Her story 
is almost as eloquent and moving as 
that of the subject of this biography, 
due no doubt to her own individuality 
as well as to her association with that 
of Nijinsky. It is a great love story 
which she recites with simple tender- 


is 


| ness. Starting with her secret adora- 


the | 


| bany. He studied first at Cooper Union | 


in New York and later in Venice, Lon- 
don, France and the Munich 
Academy, including among his teach- 
ers Julius Benzur and Professor Lofftz. 
Mr. Lang was at one time a member of 


ithe Salmagundi Club, where he exhib- 
| ited. 


for an expression greater than them. | 


selves are born in every age, and find 
what food and encouragement they can. 
The great aesthetic duty of every civ- 


There is no need to discuss the indi-| ilization is to produce a culture of suf- 
vidual problems of genius, for essen-| ficient intuitive vision to recognize he- 
tially there are none. The driving des- | fore it is too late those who will leave 
tiny and the sufferings of all those who|a spiritual legacy to the world. 


Thomas Mower Martin, Canadian | 
artist and landscape painter, died in 
| Toronto on March 15 at the age of 


THOMAS M. MARTIN 


ninety-five, following a long illness. Mr. 
Martin was one of the organizers and 
charter members of the Royal Cana- 
dian Academy of Arts and of the On- 
tario Society of Artists. He was also a 
founder of the Art Union of Ontario 
and a member of the Art Association 
of Montreal. 


Royal | 


tion of the dancer as she followed the 
troupe over the world, continuing with 
her acceptance as part of the ballet, 
we find her affection reciprocated after 
a few meetings with the artist. in 
which both, although unable to con- 
verse because of linguistic difficulties, 
understood each other completely. This 
culminated in a speedy marriage, In 


| which only this spiritual comprehen- 





| sion could hold them together. Diaghi- 


leff’s vengeance, and the war and cap- 


[ture in Hungary were only a few of 
| the obstacles which resulted from the 


combination. This is only one by-path 
of romance which the reader will find 
intensely interesting, for the integra 
tion of personality and environment re 
sults in tremendously satisfying read: 
ing. It is delightful reading as well be- 
cause of a prose style which, marked 
by an “unliterary” quality, is charm- 
ingly intimate and diverting. To be 
very “unliterary,” ourselves, we found 
it completely thrilling! —J. S. 
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Fruit-Picking and Photography 
Eased the Way for Kuniyoshi 





The ArT News 








AS THEY ARE 


‘ Twenty-Eight Years”’ 





ago—and somehow he managed to 


combine it with his schooling. 

In 1911 he was at the National Acad- 
emy of Design under George Maynard. 
From 1915 to 1918 he 


studied with 


Until at Age of Twenty-Eight | Homer Boss at the Independent School, 


His Art Won Recognition 


By RicHaArp BEER 


He began to draw in Okayama, which 
is a city in Japan not far from Osaka, 
facing the celebrated Inland Sea. Left 
in that locale he might have developed 
along different lines, but Imperial Rus- 
sia, pushing across Asia in search of 
a less frost-bound port than Viadivos- | 
tok, saw fit to interfere with his des- 
tiny. There was a war which startled 
the rest of the world and set it talking 
about Japanese military efficiency. 
When that was over a quiet business 
man of Okayama had to decide whether 
to part indefinitely with his only son 
or see him pass through the military 
machine. The elder Kuniyoshi made 
his choice and Yasuo, aged thirteen, 
started alone on a six thousand mile 
journey to Los Angeles via Vancouver. 

He arrived in September of 1906 and 
friends of his father’s took charge of 
him. There was no call in Los Angeles 
for the sort of work in which he had 
been trained, the weaving and dyeing 
of tine fabrics, but there were ranches 
down in the Imperial Valley where an 
industrious boy might earn as high as 
seven dollars a day for picking grapes, 
oranges and melons, and when the 
picking season was over there were op- 
portunities in the city for domestic em- 
ployment at fair wages. He adapted 
himself accordingly, and between jobs 
he went on drawing. 

He relates 
matter-of-fact 


his early history in a 
way, apparently see- 
ing nothing extraordinary about it, He 
worked, he went to public school for 
two years and at night, with very little 
encouragement, he went to art school. 
He still had no notion of living by art. 
In 1909 he even thought of becoming 


a professional aviator. 


“They were flying at San Domingo 
field near Los Angeles. Those ma- 
chines were very old-fashioned. I went 
up a few times with an instructor, but 
everybody I got killed. So 
stopped.” Which was reasonable, when 
you consider what the planes of those | 
days were, It was only the previous | 
year that Orville Wright had estab- | 
lished a record by rising to a height of | 


knew 


360 feet and staying in the air 113 
whole minutes. 
By 1910, after four years of night | 


work at art school, he was fairly sure 
where his future lay. A non-committal 
instructor told him that he might be 
an artist if he stuck to it, and on the 
strength of that encouragement he left 
Los Angeles and came to New York, 
where, he states frankly, he had a ter- 
rible time of it. 





Japanese painter—I do not remember 
his name—who helped me. I worked in | 
his studio, and then I got a job with | 
a family for a while. After that I did| 
photography.” | 

He 


“I had almost nothing. There was a | 
| 


photographed the paintings of | 
other artists, carrying a camera from | 
studio to studio about the city. It was | 
wearisome, time-taking work, what] 
with the printing and developing, and 
no great amount of money in it. But 
it supported him over a long period 

he dropped it for good only six years! 


| recognized 


and during 1919 and 1920 he was at 
the Art Students’ League with Kenneth 
Hayes Miller. 

In 1921 he twenty#ight and 
ready to exhibit for the first time in his 
life. Two of his paintings went into 
a group show at the Daniel Galleries 
and attracted immediate attention. In 
April of the same year he was included 


was 





PLOL LOD 


F: 





vis, Eilshemius, Bertram Hartman, 
Bernard Karfiol, Morris Kantor, A. H. 
Maurer, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Niles 
| Spencer, Carl Sprinchorn, Marguerite 
j}and William Zorach, Thomas Benton 
and others. He produced another one- 
man show in 1924 and in 1925 went to 
Europe for a year, visiting England, 
France, Spain and Italy. In 
was back in América, having, as he re- 
marks, learned a lot. 


Whatever he learned he turned to 
good account, for his reputation con- 
tinues to expand. In 1927 he becomes 


a Director of the American Printmak- 


YASUO KUNIYOSHI 


in the Pennsylvania Academy’s first 
modern exhibition along with such art 
ists as Thomas Benton, Joseph Stella, 
Samuel Halpert, Emile Branchard, Ar- 
nold Friedman, George Biddle, Florine 
Stettheimer and Sidney Dickinson. 
From that point on the record of his 
advance is unbroken. 


In January of 1922 the Daniel Gal- 


|leries gave him a one-man show of ten 


paintings and a collection of drawings. 
Newspapers and magazines repro- 
duced his “Wild Horses” and the crit- 
ics met him more than half way. They 
spoke of him as being “richly endowed 
with the dexterity of his race,” 
the ingratiating sense of 
humor in his work that set him apart 
from other American artists. 


and 


The list of his activities after 
grows rather 
when you consider 
carrying on with photographic 
work. There second one-man 
show at the Daniel Galleries in 1923— 
he had one there every year down 
through 1929—and he became Secre- 
tary of the Modern Artists of America, 
an organization which survived until 
1924, and included among its members 
Ben Benn, Glenn Coleman, Stuart Da- 


1922 
especially 
was still 


bewildering, 

that he 
his 
was a 





ers and Corresponding Secretary of the lin the United States make a difference. | 


Salons of America. Besides his annual 
appearance at the Daniel Galleries he 
exhibits at the Chicago Art Club and 
the International Exhibition of Mod- 
jern Art. In 1928 he revisits Europe for 
inother twelve months, 
spective show at the Daniel Galleries, 


| and is invited to exhibit with the Fifty | 


Prints A Year. In 1929 he is made Sec- 
retary of the H. E. Field Art Founda- 
;tion and hangs three pictures in the 
Modern Museum’s Exhibition of Nine- 
teen Living Artists, ranking with such 


people as Pascin, Maurice Sterne, 
Charles Burchfield, Edward Hopper, 
Walt Kuhn, Ernest Lawson, John 
Marin, John Sloan, Eugene Speicher 


and Rockwell Kent. That year also his 


| paintings travel to the Corcoran Mu- | 


seum in Washington, to Chicago, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

In 1930 he was made a member of the 
American Society of Painters, Sculp- 
tors and Gravers and exhibits, as he 
|has done every year since, with the 
|Carnegie International, the Pennsyl- 
|vania Academy, the Chicago Art Insti- 


|tute, and the International Printmak- | 


|ers at the Los Angeles Museum. 

He enumerates these milestones in 
| his career methodically, trying to keep 
i'things in their chronological order. 
You learn that he received Honorable 
Mention at the Carnegie Institute in 
| 1931, and that he has exhibited with 
ithe College Art International and at 
the Whitney Biennial shows since 1932. 
He was represented at the Century of 





1926 he | 


has a retro-| 


also the Pennsylvania Academy award- 
ed him the Temple Gold Medal. 


Certain museums have thought well 


Whitney Museum and an ink drawing 
|at the Chicago Art Institute. The Co- 
lumbus Museum has four of his paint- 
ings, there are two at the Whitney and 
one in the Gallery of Living Art at 
| New York University. And back of the 
museums comes an impressive list of 
private collections. 

| That doesn’t quite conclude the rec- 
|ord, either. He is now in his second 
| year as an instructor at the Art Stu- 
|dents’ League as well as at the Wood- 
{stock School of Painting. And in 1933 
‘he had a one-man show at the Down- 
town Gallery and executed the murals 
|in the Women’s Powder Room at Radio 
| City. 

Mr. Kuniyoshi is forty, very spare 
and has an engaging grin that spreads 
|from the corners of his mouth up be- 
|hind his spectacles and radiates clear 





to the roots of his close-cropped black | 


|hair. For the most part he talks con- 
cisely, giving you the literal facts to 


deal with as best you can. But when | 
he comes to the subject of his one ex- | 


hibition outside the United States he 
is a little more graphic. 

“That was in 1931. My father 
very old then and he wanted 
come home, At the same time the Osaka 
Mainichi, a Japanese newspaper, of- 


was 


fered to give me an exhibition and pay | 


expenses. So I went.” 

He arrived in Yokohama on the Hiye 
Maru on October 15th, 1931. Thirty re- 
porters came on board, and he won- 
dered what dignitary they might be 


meeting until he heard his name called | 


|) and discovered that he was the man 


they wanted. That was at one o'clock} 


in the afternoon. By three his picture 
was in the papers. 

“My father and 
pleased.” 


He stayed in Japan until February, 
; studying old Japanese paintings and 
absorbing the landscape. Baron Mitsui 
| bought two of his pictures and the Jap- 
janese critics gave him columns of 
| praise. 


mother were very 


| He isn’t so sure about going back. 
|It is a long and expensive journey, and 
twenty-eight years in the United States 
have altered his tastes. He isn't certain 
|he would like to paint 


went that once. 


“You see, almost as soon as I got 
| back to America I received a cable say- 
ing that my father was dead.” 

He pauses for a moment and then 
the telephone rings. Someone is enquir- 
ing about pictures ‘for the annual auc- 
tion of the Salons of America, 


ness-like English. Twenty-eight years 


LONDON 


The Victoria and Albert Museum is 
drawing large numbers of people to its 
centenary exhibition of the work of 
William Morris. No doubt countless in- 


dividuals live over again the thrilling | 
days when Morris and his pre-Raphael- | ants. 


te brethren bestowed upon a world, ac- 
customed to a drab Victorianism, a 
new aspect of art and a new concep- 


tion of its place in everyday life. It | 


must be 
actions 


curious to compare the re- 
of the XIXTH century with 
those of today, for, granted the beauty 
of design, the sensitiveness of color 
and the medievalism of feeling in the 
textiles, the furniture, the embroider- 
ies and the drawings, all these now ap- 


pear to our more experienced eyes as | 


somewhat selfconscious, over elabo- 
rate, even cloying. Indeed, one feels 
conscious of a certain sense of disloy- 
alty for finding less than satisfying a 
| phase of the arts and the crafts, which 
|/in its time did such invaluable work. 
| But any attempt to transpose one cen- 


| tury into another, long since passed | sion of architectural settings after the 


|away, lacks the seeds of permanence. 


_And so pre-Raphaelitism passed away. | achieved a degree of unity that raises 


L. G. S. 


Progress in Chicago in 1933 and will | 
be there again next summer. This year | 


of him, too, He has lithographs in the| 
Metropolitan, the Newark Museum, the | 


_Metropolitan Gets 


| the Museum’s current Bulletin: 


| her lord Tou T’ao, one time governor 
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Sixteenth Century 
Chinese Painting 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has acquired through the generosity of 
Mr. George D. Pratt a Chinese painting 
representing the story of a palindromic 
poem by Lady Su Hui of the [Vth cen- 
tury. This poem was mentioned in the 
October, 1933, Bulletin of the Museum 
in connection with a set of Chinese 
picture panels. The following details 
of the recent acquisition are reprinted 
from an article by Wang Chi-Chen in 


There are several versions of the 
story of Su Hui, her separation from 


of Ch’in-chou under Fu Chien (reigned 
357-384) of the Anterior Ch’in, and her 
happy reunion with him through the in- 
tercession of her famous poem. 
According to this version Su Hui 
quarreled with her husband over his 
favorite concubine, Chao Yang-t’ai, 
whom he maintained in a separate es- 
tablishment. When she discovered his 
secret, Su Hui “raided” Chao’s quar- 
ters and abused the hapless concubine 
with both words and blows. Later, 





me to} 


in Japan for) 
|any length of time. But he is glad he} 


and | 
Mr. Kuniyoshi answers in precise, busi- | 


when Tou T’ao was appointed gover- 
|nor of Hsiang-yang, he made an at- 
tempt at reconciliation, but the head- 
strong Su Hui spurned his advances 
and refused to accompany him to his 
new post, whereupon the husband de- 
parted with his concubine. 

It was then that Su Hui composed 
and wove in five colors her poem of 
840 characters (or 841 according to a 
recent edition of the Shing Hua Yiian), 
so arranged that it can be read for- 
wards or backwards and in a number 
of other ways which cannot be ex- 
| plained here for lack of space, The in- 
tricacy of the palindrome may be indi- 
cated by the fact that out of 840 char- 
acters it is possible to derive thou- 
sands of stanzas, though it must be 
pointed out that most of the stanzas 
do not make much, if any, sense. This 
| she sent to Tou T’ao, who was as much 
impressed by the feat as he was 
touched, so we are told, by the vague, 
plaintive sentiments. He sent away his 
concubine and welcomed the _ poet- 
astress to his Hsiang-yang household, 
The Chin Shu (History of the Chin 
Dynasty), however, does not make Su 
Hui a jealous wife; it records that she 
wrote the poem while her husband was 
living in exile on the frontier. 

The painting opens with the weaving 
scene. Su Hui is shown seated at the 
loom with a wistful expression on her 
| face; in front is seen a maid carrying 
a tray of tea things, who has stopped 
| fur the moment to play with a pet dog. 
In the next scene we find the lady dis- 
patching her emissary, with a number 
of attendants in her train carrying 
parcels, one of which, we fancy, must 
contain the woven poem, The third sec- 
| tion shows Tou T’ao reading the poem, 
with Chao Yang-t’ai seated by his side, 
while a group of female musicians are 
playing various instruments. The last 
scene, in which we see the couple 
united, has been treated at greater 
length than the others and with great- 
er success in the portrayal of charac- 
ter and emotion, especially in the case 
of the lady and her immediate attend- 








At the end of the painting we find 
inscribed “Chung-chi,” an intimate 
name of Kuan Tao-shéng, the wife of 
the painter Chao Méng-fu (1254-1322), 
but it appears to have been added by a 
luter hand, and I have not been able to 
find any record that she painted this 
subject. The style may be character- 
ized as Chao Méng-fu-ish; the painting 
| was probably executed in the XVIth 
| century or possibly somewhat earlier. 

Though it has been found in such 
disreputable company, the painting it- 
self is unusually attractive. Its deli- 
cacy of line and refinement of color 
point to a style earlier than that of 
Ch’iu Ying and its total effect is more 
| pleasant to the eye than the Museum 
| copy of 1913, though the latter is very 
| good Ch’iu Ying style. The artist has 
|also shown his ingenuity in his omis- 


first scene, for by this means he has 


| his work above mere illustration. 
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Hartford Is Active | 
In Widening Field 
Of Art Education 


(Continued from page 3) 


that they feel free to have a finger in 
the pie.” 

The conversation gradually swung to 
adult education and the building up of | 
interest in the museum on the part of 
the older residents of Hartford. Mr. 
Cooley made it quite clear that the 
Wadsworth Atheneum isn’t depending 
on the growing generation alone to sup- 
port art in Hartford. “You see,” he 
explained “the whole point of the Avery | 
Memorial is to unify the various arts | 
under one roof in such a way as to 
appeal to any one of a number of artis- 
tic interests. We make a great feature 
of our theater, knowing that it is a 
drawing card for that group of persons | 
who might shy at anything plainly | 
labeled ‘art.’ Our production of the| 
Gertrude Stein-Virgil Thompson opera 
brought to Hartford something entire- 
ly new in operatic form and staging, | 
and incidentally that and the Picasso 
exhibition have been the subject of 
bitter quarrels at every dining table 
in the city. We make it a point to 
produce the best we can in the way 
of movies, and, not content to let the 
public view the picture for the sake 
of the narrative alone, we send out 
circulars indicating our real artistic 
reason for producing that particular | 
movie.” 

A series of lectures on “The Ro- 
mantic Agony” and a special Mozart 
concert in appropriate setting are also | 
numbered among the activities in vari- | 
ous fields, which the museum is plan- | 
ning. The fact that Mr. Austin, Direc- 
tor of the Museum, is also President of 
the Friends and Enemies of Modern | 
Music, enables him to bring together 
at least two phases of art without great 
difficulty. 

Mr. Cooley rather hit the nail on the | 
head when he stated that getting peo- 
ple into the museum building on one} 
pretext or another was not enough to} 
build up the desired interest in the 
problems of the institution as an art 
center. “Working on the old theory 
that people are most interested in 
anything to which they have contrib- 
uted either financially or in other | 
ways,” he went on, “I tried an experi- | 





| 
} 
| 
| 





ment among some of my own contem.- | 
poraries in Hartford, with whom I have 
far more contact on the golf course 
or at a football game, than in my work. 
We wanted an exhibition of Pierre Roy 
and the cost of bringing it to Hartford 
amounted to $25. So I went around to 
various acquaintances, explained what 
I wanted and asked for a contribution 
of $1 or more from each. 

“One man refused to give less than 
$5; another refused to give me any- 
thing. But I got the $25 without great 





difficulty. We held the exhibition and 








“PORTRAIT OF A LADY” 





The 


ART NEws 


By COPLEY 


(Photograph Courtesy Newhouse Galleries) 


Recently acquired by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City. 


of course everyone who had helped to| 


bring the show to Hartford came to 
see what it was all about. 
the initial spark of interest in many 
people who have since become fre- 
quent visitors to the building and our 
ardent champions. 


“Another enlistment of support on 
the part of those who had always 
looked askance at this ‘arty’ business, 
was the purchase of some drawings. 
1 found a group of good and not ex- 
pensive drawings in London one sum- 
mer and I brought a group of them 
back on consignment. We placed these 
on exhibition, explained that they 
could be purchased for comparatively 
little money and suggested that the 


| visitors to the show should contribute 


to the purchase of any one of the draw- 
ings on view. The first reaction was 


complete amazement that really good | 


drawings were within their buying 
range. The second, was a very definite 
pleasure in the idea of helping to pur- 
chase something definite for the mu- 
seum. The final result was that twelve 
of the drawings were secured for the 
Avery Memorial. Less tangible, per 
haps, was the effect on the purchasers, 
but not less valuable for our aims. 
Naturally, one must realize in such a 
case as this that the museum is not a 


That was | 


salesroom and that it would be very 
poor policy to make this sort of pur- 
chase stunt a regular feature. On the 
other hand, that was the only way in 
which we could acquire these drawings 
and the results more than justified the 
means.” 

The effect of such activities on the 
Hartford public may be measured by 
the fact that since February, 125 new 
members have been added to the mu- 
seum roster. The usual membership 
privileges of preview teas at exhibi- 
tions and reduced rates for the theater 
performances and the like are ex-| 
tended, but all indications point to a| 
genuine interest in the museum, it-| 
self, rather than the desire for prestige 


inspection tours of the present day. 
‘Trusteeships are another element 
of concern,” Mr. Cooley added. “We 


make it quite clear that 
trustee of the museum 
active cooperation, rather than on 
hereditary succession and the effect 
of this simple statement on my own 
contemporaries is nothing short of 
startling.” 

The Avery Memorial and all its 
varied pursuits did not just “happen.” 
Last summer Mr. Cooley and Mr. Aus 
tin made an intensive study of mu 
seums from the east to the west coast 
and they have tried to incorporate in 
their own city the best features of 
similar institutions. From the brief 
history which the Avery Memorial has 
enjoyed to date, it may be safely re- 
garded as a potential source of great 
influence in the cultural life of Hart- 
ford and we shall watch with interest 
its future development. 


becoming a 
depends on 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE 
COMPETITION OPEN 


WASHINGTON.—The United States 
Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for 
the position of Junior Scientific Aid 
(Textile Arts): 

Application for the position of Junior 
Scientific Aid (Textile Arts) in the U. 
S. National Museum, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C., must be 
on file with the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., not later 
than April 18, 1934. 


The entrance salary is $1,440 a year,| 


less a deduction of not tc exceed 15 per 


|cent as a measure of economy and a re- 


tirement deduction of three and 
half per cent. 

Applicants will be rated on a mental 
test and on their education and expe- 
rience. They must show that they have 
been graduated from a full four-year 
high school course or that they have 
completed fourteen units of high school 
work acceptable for college entrance. 
In addition, they must have had at least 
one year of museum experience in tex- 
tile arts, or one year of experience in 
the use of textiles in interior decorat- 
ing, or must have completed one year 
in a college or university of recognized 
standing in the same line of work. 

Full information may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the United States 
Civil Service Board of Examiners at 
the post office or customhouse in any 
city, or from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


one- 


| or privilege as the basis of these re- | 


cent memberships. 


museum attendance has increased at 
the rate of two thousand persons a 
year. The character of these visits has 
likewise altered. No longer are people 
coming to art exhibitions because it is 
the thing to do, or because one’s family 
has always maintained a connection 
with the cultural institutions and thus 
regards an occasional personal appear- 
ance at the museum as a proper ges- 
ture. Genuine curiosity prompts the 


DIRECTORY 








“CHRISTIES” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


(Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods) 


For over one hundred and fift 


had the privilege of selling, in their Great 


years CHRISTIES has been world renowned. They have 


Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of 


Works of Art which have been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 
unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding 


the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAWINGS & 
ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL & ORI- 
ENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, TAPESTRY, CARPETS, BRONZES, 
MINIATURES, SNUFF BOXES & OBJECTS OF 
VERTU, SILVER & JEWELS 
The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 
and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 
For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 


the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


The particuiarly moderate commission charged for Sales might well be borne in mind by 
those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIES 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 


Telegrams: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 


Established over 
one hundred years 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


Fine Art Auctioneers 
In addition to 
regular sales of 
Antique Furniture, Porcelain, 


Objects of Art, Old Silver, 
Jewellery, Old & Modern 
Pictures, Engravings, Textiles, 


Books & MSS. or 


hold special sales of 


AMERICAN 
and other ETHNOGRAPHY 


OLD ITALIAN VIOLINS 
and other instruments 


RARE POSTAGE STAMPS 
in their historical 
REYNOLDS GALLERIES 
47 LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON 


Formerly the Home of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Mr. Cooley further | 
pointed out that in the past six years, | 
the term of Mr. Austin’s directorship, | 
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American-Anderson Galleries 
30 East 57th Street 


March 81—Precious-stone 


jewelry the 
property of the 


estates of Frank s& 


Ewing, late of Point of Pines, Mass., fo; 
merly of Garyling Hall, Leominste; 
Mass.; Mrs. James F. Sutton of New 
York City; Gladys B. McLain of Pitts 
burgh, Pa., and Sarah Wool Morgan of 
New York City Now on exhibition 


April 4, 5, 6, 7—French XVIIIth century 
furniture and works of art, property of 
the estate of the late Mrs. 
Stern, sold by order of the 
Now on exhibition 


Fifty-Seventh 
41 East 


April 6, 7—American antiques from the 
collections of Leroy Thurston and others 
Exhibition commences April 1 


Benjamin 
executors 


Street 


57th 


Auction Galleries 
Street 


Rains Auction Rooms 
&% East 58rd Street 


April 6—Paintings, sculpture, watercol- 
ors and drawings by French and Ameri- 
can artists, consigned by Dr. B. D. Sak- 
latwalla of Crafton, Pa., Frank Crown- 
inshield of New York City, and other 
owners. Exhibition commences April 1 


NEW YORK GROUP 
TO ADD BRANCHES 


Contemporary Arts Painting-of-the- 
Month Club will hold its fourth recep- 
tion and musicale on April 4 with John 
Herbert B. 
Tschudy, curator of painting and sculp- 
ture at the Brooklyn Museum, Mr. 
F. H. Buchholz, and Mr. Arthur W. 
Todhunter have been asked to act as 
the jury, to make the April selection. 
Ten painters, in addition to Contempo- 
rary Arts group, have been invited to 
submit paintings and the selection is 


Sloan as guest of honor. 


now on view at Contemporary Arts Gal- 
lery. 

Contemporary Arts is now making 
arrangements to form chapters of the 
Painting-of-the-Month Club in other 
centers. Toward that end, exhibitions 
for at New Ro- 
chelle, Pelham Manor, and Montclair, 
New Jersey. Inquiries should be made 
of the Secretary, Painting-of-the-Month 
Club, c/o Contemporary Arts, 41 West 
54th Street, New York City. 


have been arranged 


| 
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Cezanne Added to 
National Gallery 
Recalls the Past 


LON DON.—The following article by 
jan Gordon, which appeared in a recent 


issue of the Observer, provides an inter- 


esting commentary on the significance 
of the accession of a Cézanne to the Na- 
tional Gallery: 

‘If ghosts have a sense of irony and 
humor—and there might be good rea- 
son to think that they have—how the 
spirit of Cézanne, that old recluse of 
Aix, should smile at the little ceremony 
that took place in the National Gallery 
on Thursday afternoon. Tothink thathe, 
who only once had a picture admitted 
py ‘charity’ to the Paris Salon, has now 
peen hung in possibly the most select 
public gallery of the world. In his fa- 
mous novel of the Arts, L uvre, Zola 
used Cézanne as a model for the hero, 
put the artist himself laughed at the 
tragic denouement. ‘You don’t commit 
suicide because a picture hasn't come 
off,” he growled. ‘You chuck it out of 
the window and start another.’ How 
astonished, too, would have been his 
neighbors, the good bourgeois of Aix, 
who often saw Cézanne stuck in the 
branches of his apple tree, chucked 
there by the choleric old man because 
they failed to reach the ideal for which 
he was striving. If many of our younger 
painters had a half of Cézanne’s sensi- 
bility as to when a picture had failed 
to ‘come off,’ the backyards of Chelsea 
would be as littered with far-flung can- 
vases, as the tables with cards after a 
whist-drive. 

“Twenty years ago Cézanne was still 
practically an official outlaw. In Art| 
clubs he was referred to as ‘that fel-| 
low,’ and one incautious admirer who 
happened to mention his name in the 
studio of a popular R.A. was hurried- 
ly escorted from the house by an apolo- 
getic wife. Today he has been hung in 
the Sanctum sanctorum, while the pic- 
tures of the late R.A. are being seques- 
tered in dim corners of the Tate. It is 
true that his well-known masterpiece of 
‘La Montagne Ste. Victoire’ is only on 
loan by the courtesy of the Courtauld 
Institute. Perhaps they are going to try 
how the great ghosts of the remoter 
past will stand the intrusion. 

“They have also hung a new Manet, 
the well-known picture of ‘Le Bar des | 
Folies-Bergére.’ This was one of the 
two pictures that Manet exhibited after 
his friends had with great difficulty | 
wangled for him the decoration of the | 
Legion of Honour. It was the last big | 
picture that he ever painted, and was 
the first that was treated with a certain | 
amount of respect by the Parisian 
Press. However, a Manet, or, rather, a 
piece of a Manet, has already hung in 
the gallery, as also the Renoir, which 
has been brought back from the Tate to | 
keep the other modern Frenchmen | 
company. But this is the very first time | 
that Cézanne has been officially ad-| 
mitted in England to a place with the | 
giants of the past. Yes, the ghost of 
that old bourgeois genius may 
smile. 

“For Cézanne represents, if no more 
than subconsciously, something very 
different from either Manet or Renoir. 
Cézanne in an odd way, and quite unin- 
tentionally, made the first gesture that 
eventually pulled Art off its peculiar 
pedestal. He was the first person who 
started the disintegration of Art’s in- 
nate respectability. Before his time Art | 
had been so very respectable, though | 
this must not be taken to mean that | 
artists were ever respectable. But Art | 
was the hobby of princes, the prize of | 
victories and the investment of mil- 
lionaires, Art was essentially subser- | 
vient to gentlemen.” 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUES IN COMING SALE 





MAHOGANY SIDE CHAIR BY WILLIAM SAVERY, 
2A 1760 


PHILADELPHIA, CIRC 


Fifty-Seventh Street Galleries 
To Hold Auction April 6 and 7 
Of Rare New England Pieces 


From Thurston Collection 


An outstanding group of American 
antiques from the collections of Leroy 
Thurston and others will be sold by the 
Fifty-Seventh Street Auction Galleries, 
Inc., on the afternoons of April 6 and 


7, following exhibition 


commencing 


| April 1. A wide range of highly desir- 


able New England specimens predomi- 


nate in this dispersal, which includes 
desks, secretaries, highboys, 


and 


chairs, 
Rhode 
Island cabinet-makers, as well as a rich 


sofas by renowned 


hooked Sandwich 


rugs, 


| glass, early American silver, porcelains 


and other notable objects of art. 


The much sought Chippendale types 


|are featured in this auction in a great 


variety of pieces of special appeal to 
discerning collectors in this field. Espe- 
cially notable in this group is a mahog- 
any claw-and-ball-foot 


side chair by 


| William Savery of Philadelphia, dating 


from circa 1760. The beautifully exe- 


¢ 

cuted shell carving on the knee, apron 
and curved crest rail, as well as the 
fine proportions of this specimen, make 
it one of the features of the sale. Typi- 
cal of the best Rhode Island craftsman- 
ship of the same period is a handsome 
Both the 


strong carving of the claw feet and the 


mahogany block-front desk. 


perfect harmony of the graining of the | 


wood with the shaping of the drawers 


testify to the high quality of this de- | 


sirable piece. Massachusetts craftsman- 
ship of this date is represented in a 
mahogany block-front bureau by Ben- 
jamin Frothingham of Charlestown, an 
extremely simple but beautifully pro- 
fied solidity is subtly relieved by the 
fine horizontal graining of the wood. 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton furniture 
are also found in a fine selection in this 


collection. The aristocratic 


special distinction in a rare mahogany 


diamond-door secretary in three sec- 


tions. Here the perfect sense of propor- 
tion characteristic of this style is 
matched by an equally delicate feeling 


for the execution of all details, such as 


refinement | ce}lent selection of charming maple ex- | 


of the former style is displayed with | amples are also to be found among the | 





;of the 
portioned example, in which the digni- | 


| standing 








MAHOGANY BLOCK FRONT BUREAU, BY BENJAMIN FROTHINGHAM, CHARLES- 


TOWN, CIRCA 1760 


Two notable specimens in the sale of American Antiques at the Fifty-Seventh Street Auction Galleries, Inc., in the Fuller Building, on the afternoons of April 6 and 7. 


the inlay of the ivory escutcheons, the 
narrow bandings in contrasting wood, 


the cabinet work of the interior, in- 


closed by two inlaid swing doors, and 
the diamond patterning of the top sec- 


tion. Another unusual Hepplewhite 


specimen is a rare arm chair with 


subtly scrolled arms and small wings | 


beneath the delicately arched crest rail. 


Sets of chairs, which are always 


much sought by collectors of 


American furniture, are also an out- 


feature of this dispersal. 


Among these we may mention, especial- 
ly, six very rare rush bottom specimens 
Sheraton type, 


painted white 


and retaining their original stencil dec- 


|oration; two sets of Hitchcock chairs: 


|mention especially a pair of walnut and | 


and an unusual Windsor set of baby 


chair, arm chair and five side chairs. | 


The popular pine furniture and an ex- 


well rounded offerings of this dispersal. | 


Of the later period, circa 1800, we may 


needlepoint love seats, with gracefully 


shaped backs decorated with shell carv- 


ing in the center. Rich old floral needle- 


early | 


| point covers the seats and backs. 


A great variety is to be found in the 


selection of mirrors, ranging from 


Queen Anne to Empire 


specimens, 
| while among the clocks a quaint exam- 
| ple by Aaron Willard, Jr., dating from 


| circa 1820, is especially notable. Three 





complete pink lustre tea sets will have 
|}a strong appeal to collectors in the 


‘group of china, which includes Ben- 
|nington ware, historical blue and white 
| plates, etc. In an interesting group of 
early silver, a rare pair cf buckles by 
| J. Edwards of Boston is outstanding in 
a selection, which also includes speci- 
William 


leading makers. Various types of glass- 


mens by 


Homes and other 


ware and lamps are additional fea- 
| tures of the auction and the fine Sand- 
wich examples are of unusual distinc- 
tion. Pieces from Stoddard and Stiegel 
and other leading manufacturers are 
also offered. A number of hooked rugs 
and many of the quaint smaller objects, 
which are so intimately connected with 
the re-creation of authentic early Amer- 
|}ican interiors, add color and charm to 
| this two-session auction, which will be 


' conducted by Mr. Benjamin Flayder- 
| man. 
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et aitenccesserecccecs 
AROUND THE 
GALLERIES 


By JaANe SCHWARTZ 
oo. | 





A few exhibits of worthy content 

opened too late last week for comment. 
Among them is the collection of pastels 
which John McClure Hamilton is show- 
ing at Rosenbach Co. All the delicacy 
of treatment, which is exacted by such | 
work in crayon, is evidenced. One may 
frequently find beauty in drawing, es- 
pecially in that of horses whose anat- 
omy is revealed with economy of line. 
The graceful studies of women at times 
show the influence of Degas, most no-| 
ticeably in the arrangements of the fig 

ures. Mr. Hamilton is a native of Phila- 
delphia and has held many important 

artistic positions, among them the office 
of president of the Pennsylvania Acad 


emy of Fine Arts. 
. * 7 


Another of our presidents is George 
Pearse Ennis who holds the chief execu- | 
tive title of the American Water Color | 
Society. Although oils are a part of} 
his creative output, watercolor is the| 
chief medium in which he records his | 
impressions. It is a happy choice, for 
we found the artist a trifle heavy-| 
handed in his six oils. Although in 
watercolor he still has a tendency to| 


assault with his brush, powerful effects | 
are gained without the unfortunate sac- | 


rifice of pleasing color. 
. ” * 


Sanford Ross, who is exhibiting at 
Reinhardt Galleries, is another one of | 
those artists, who, in the American 
fashion, is pouring forth watercolors in 
which the fanciful is discarded as) 
“dated” and the solid realistic is 
adopted as a means and an end. Like 
Burchfield, he glorifies the drab and| 
like Hopper, he employs simplification | 
as the key to his compositional code. | 
There is no effect of atmosphere or sun- 
light upon his conceptions. Objects are | 
presented as they would have appeared 
in this world before mist and shadows 
altered their external aspect. Unfortu- | 
nately, to this visitor, the result seemed 
cut and dried, lacking the poetry of his 
two contemporaries. 

° . * 

Mr. Ross also appears in the exhibi- 
tion of watercolors at the Walter Grant 
Studio in company with the choices of | 
other art dealers. There are a few other | 
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“ST. JOHN” 
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By BARTOLO DI FREDI 


This outstanding example of the Sienese master’s work, reproduced here for 
the first time, is in a private collection in Paris. 








examples of worth. “Bahamas” by Win-;ing careful study in contrasts of the 


slow Homer is one of the best, show- 


LEV 


GALLERIE 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57th STREET 











dark green archway of trees which 





TON-YING 


& COMPANY 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUE 
WORKS OF ART 





5 East 57th Street 


Third Floor 
NEW YORK CITY 








Antiques 


of Distinction 


Furniture, Tapestriés 


OLD MASTERS 


Kunsthaus 


MALMEDE 


COLOGNE/Rh. 
33 Sachsenhausen 








| exhibiting 


frame a deep blue sea and the stark 
white house which borders the shore. 
The Maurice Prendergast is not the 


finest we have seen of his work and 
the same may be said of John Marin 
and “Pop” Hart. However, the joint as- 


sociation of the names of Utrillo, 
Davies, Cikovsky, Blampied and others 
will be the compensating factor of pop 
ular appeal. 

* o > 


The only print show this week is that 
of Roger Buck whose woodcuts are a 
feature of the Montross Gallery’s. In- 
deed, to the conquest of great techni 
cal facility, he has added gifts of im- 
agination, drama and unlimited varia 
tion in designs. There are two series of 
prints, called “Biraka” and “Adahom,” 
whose story is about to be set forth in 
book form. In addition to these highly 
imaginative inventions, there is a mis- 
cellaneous collection of woodcuts and 
seventeen of a humorous nature, en- 
titled “My Diary.” All in all, some one 
to challenge the monopoly of Rockwell 
Kent. In the Daylight Gallery, Geneva 
Fitzgerald is showing recent work in 


| oil. One can see hesitancy and a reluc- 


tance to throw herself entirely into her 
painting, but, in some instances, there | 
is a gleam of power which may emerge 
more definitely in the process of de- 
velopments. She is an artist who should 
be encouraged. 

* * * 

Kenneth Green, an English artist, is 
portraits at the 
Galleries. Although only nineteen, he 
has already embarked on an interest- 
ing career. At eighteen, he was com- 
missioned to paint the Mayor of South- 


wold and later did official portraits at | 


Cambridge and Oxford. Next, several 


air officers for the Staff College of the| 
| Royal 


; some 


Air Force in 
distinguished 


England sat for 
portraits. 


generally a very clean-cut painter, re- 
lying upon a sedulous technique rather 
than upon bravura effects. Among his 


subjects are Robert Harris, His Excel-|} 


lency Perez de Ayala, Sir George Hen- 
schel, Dr. H. A. Garfield and the Honor- 
able Lady Lindsey. 

At the Delphic Studios two painters 
are current exhibitors. The first is 
Grace Bliss Stewart, whose canvases 
have also been well received at the 
Argent Galleries in members’ 
Her chief forte is color, which is at the 
same time vigorous and reserved. This 
is especially noticed in the Concarneau 
scenes where the treatment of the 
architecture is marked by the lovely 
gradation of tone. The artist’s land- 
scapes are always individually con- 
structed, although one could wish for 
development in the direction of more 
distinguished design. Dorothy Eisner 


PIETRO 


THOMAS 





122 East 57th Street 


}and 
|Chambers at the Carnegie Hall’s Gal- 


Ferargil | 
| 


Except | 
|for a few modern flashes Mr. Green is 


shows. | 
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is the companion exhibitor, whose work 
has often been seen in group shows, but 
never alone. Her color, which is bolq 
and striking, offers contrast to that of 
Miss Stewart's. Her approach is more 
modern and consequently more pro- 
vocative, while personal interpretation 
invests her work with decided anima- 
tion. The portraits are especially goog 
in that without too much emphasis 
upon realism, they gain the sought-for 
essence of the individual. 


* *” * 


Another enterprising organization, 
Contemporary Arts, is presenting the 
work of Charles Logasa who has beep 
invited by the members to re-exhibition 


}in their galleries. He was the misbe. 


having young man who took the 
Armory Show to Washington and 
shocked the senators off their high 


seats and, in general, caused quite a 
commotion in the capital city. His ya. 
ried career has provided novel expe. 
riences which considerably enliven his 
work. Especially vital is his portrait of 
the “Pioneer Woman” in which dra- 
matic connotation is rivaled only by the 
fact that it is sheer good painting, 


. 2. 


Two remaining exhibits in this 
week’s calendar are watercolors by 
Levon West at Kennedy and Company, 

religious subjects by Bosseron 


lery, which received 


comment earlier 
in the season. 
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LONDON 

Christie's 

April 19—Porcelain decorative objects, fur- 
niture, Eastern rugs and tapestry. 

April 24—Italian majolica, Chinese 
celain, French furniture, ete., 


rious sources, 


April 26—Rare Adam furniture and the 
Boucher Neilson Tapestries from the col- 
lection of the Marquess of Zetland. 





por- 
from va- 


May 7, 8, 9—The important collection of 
English and French furniture, porcelain, 
objects of art and tapestry, the property 
of the late Leopold Hirsch, Esq. 


May 10—Fine old English and Continental 
silver plate. 


May 1l1—Important pictures, drawings and 
engravings, the property of the late Leo- 
pold Hirsch, 


COLOGNE 
Lempertz 
April 17—A porcelain collection consigned 
by a collector from the Rhineland, 
AMSTERDAM 
Mensing 


May 15—The Heldring collection of paint- 
ings. 


JULIUS H. WEITZNER 


OLD and MODERN PAINTINGS 


Including Examples by 


GIOVANNI DEL BIONDO 
PETER DE HOOGH 
JOOS VAN CLEVE 
GILBERT STUART 


LONGHI 


MAGNASCO 
REYNOLDS 
CRANACH 

GOYA 
GUARDI 
DAUMIER 
CARRACCI 
REMBRANDT 
HENRI ROUSSEAU 


COUTURE 


CLAUDE LORRAINE 
JACOB VAN RUISDAEL 


New York City 
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ron resents the moment when this Asian and the Poet, is at Cooper Union. . . .| “The Otter Speared,” from the collec- 
Gal- art was at its height.” “There is also at the Cooper Union | tion of Sir Courtney Honeywood of 
‘lier The Persian textiles at Cooper Museum an important example of the | Canterbury, which is mentioned in 
Union are a part of the Badia Collec- | work of one of the most famous Per- | B’yan’s Dictionary, deserve especial 
i tion of Barcelona, the Vivés Collection |sian weavers, Ghiyath, who signed | ™ention. A “Portrait of George Wash- 
of Madrid, and the Stanislas Baron this piece as he did his other work. | /™8ton” by Thomas Sully, which for- 
| Collection of Paris, presented by J. | Ghiyath was long a tantalizing figure, merly belonged to the late Dr. Charles 
Pierpont Morgan to the Museum for the | because as more textiles with his name M. Gessler and an interesting profile 
Arts of Decoration, which was founded appeared, it became evident that he portrait of Alexander Hamilton by 
by Miss Sarah Cooper Hewitt and Miss was a supreme master in textile arts,|J4™meS Peale are outstanding in the 
ron) Eleanor G. Hewitt, grand-daughters of | The puzzle was as to whether he was early American group, and should 
Peter Cooper. |a weaver or a designer, or whether command considerable attention from 
The unique tapestry from Bagdad, | both functions were at that time com- aay gene in this field. i 
furs woven on a gold ground, pictures two bined. .. 1 cape weggtnee 3 Girl a 
mourning women drinking, according “But from tales recorded by travel- yy “y nH ge is oe 
nor to the custom of their country, at a | ers and courtiers of his time, it is now 7 " ae Chas ree ae &. l 3 
| Va- tomb. Their costumes are richly col- | esablished that he was a member of]. ot “wi oa oS he a “ Gare. 
ored in red and green, interwoven with | the court of Shah Abbas, although his | °°@?€_ "inter, Moon’ by “eorge ward- 
arn bate es Peete 7 ner Symons, “Summer in New Hamp- 
| the gold, and the goblets from which they style seems to be earlier and purer. shire” by William Leroy Metcalf, “In- 
2 col- drink are | coretely seg od aca “PORTRAIT OF A MAN” By HANS BALDUNG | Ghiyath must have been already fa- dian Encampment” by Ralph A. Blake- 
yn of gold, red, _ — . a = erming Included in the collection of the late Mrs. Benjamin Stern to be dispersed at mene me hen he was brought to the lock and interesting examples by such 
alain, in the border design. “It is one of the the American-Anderson Galleries on April ¢, 5,6 and 7 | cour”. ks well known painters as Jay Connaway 
perty very few examples of the richest | _ . en : | “Another interesting period occurred | Homer D. Martin, Leonard Ochtman, 
quality tapestries of the early middle | When the Asian textile art was trans- Bruce Crane, etc 
ental ages,” Dr. Ackerman points out, “and | which were preserved either in tombs | visedly, for there are many technical | ferred to Europe. This was done Other English works which should 
contributes in a great measure to an | of Egypt or in European reliquaries. reasons, and a good deal of documen- | through Sicily and Spain, the latter be- command attention include paintings 
s and appreciation of the elegance of the life “Unless the textiles were sent out of | tary proof which can be cited to prove ing of very great importance. Spain by Morland, George Henry Harlow, 
Leo- of its century.” . on their country, we have no examples of that bes is authentic. There are several | produced a wide variety of textiles of | William Shayer, Sr., J. F. Herring, F. 
oa he Museum for the Arts of Deco- them. W e have, for instance, few | others there which are derivations and | very fine quality, partly because her | W. Watts, John Wootton, George Henry 
ration has two pieces which are prod- pleces from the three separate schools reflections of the actual Sasanian| looms had been established by the | Andrews, John Constable, Richard 
igned ucts of the Bagdad looms, woven dur- | of Persia, Syria, and Byzantium. How- weaving. _ | Moors. Bonington, William Owen, Allan Ram- 
ing a period about 1000 A.D.-1100 A.D. ever, one of the very valuable ones, The early piece, occupying a promi- | “One of the fine examples of this say, Francis Wheatley, Thomas Gains- 
One of them is the piece with the gold | dating from the Vith or early Vilth nent place among the other Persian phase at Cooper Union shows a purely | borough, Thomas Hudson, George 
ground and the mourning figures. The century, is in the Cooper U nion collec- textiles, has a complex lattice design | Eastern motif which had a history of| Romney, John Russell, Thomas Beach, 
paint- degree of refinement of the culture can} tion, the only real Sasanian piece in 





in light green on a dark blue-green | nearly 5,000 years before it was set 
be appreciated from these textiles, | America. I call it ‘real Sasanian’ ad-| background. A cock in a circle, worked | 


Daniel Gardner, John Zoffany and Sir 
| cown on Western looms.” 


Nathaniel Dance. 
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By Marcel Zahar 


LETTER 


The Gonzalez Betnal Exhibition has 
a contemporary significance transcend- 
ing any question of the merits or de- 
merits of this particular artist, for it 
is symptomatic of a new trend in art, 
almost indeed of a new schoo! which is 
emerging as an offshoot or excrescence 


from the strange, anarchic confrater- 
nity of the surréalites. To use a meta- 
phor which, despite its Unheimlichkeit 
(perhaps because of it) would certain- 
ly find favor with the group in ques- 
tion—it is like a boil that has formed 
beneath the epidermis of surréalisme, 
swollen and festered into an ugly ulcer, 
which, though it seems to have come 
to a head, shows for the nonce no sign 
of bursting. By some devious mental 
process the adepts of this school have 
been led to take mankind as their 
“proper study,” but, if they devote 
their attention to humanity, it is but 
to concentrate on man’s flaws and im- 
perfections; human beauty leaves them 
cold. They are, in fact, the patholo- 
gists of art; they gloat over the abnor- 
mal and fantastic, exploring the dark 
places of the human soul and aberra- 
tions of the body with the “morose 
delectation” stigmatized by Aquinas. 
When they transpose their diagnoses 
and impressions on to canvas, it is im 
possible to deny their competence in 
the art of inspiring terror, even awe. 

This form of art is, of course, no new 
thing; the tendency to relish horror 
has always has its votaries. Dante's 
pictures of the torments of the damned 
have something of this quality, and Poe 
has given unforgettable descriptions 
of suffering and horrors. The literary 
school of “terror-romanticism” (typi- 
fied by the Castle of Otranto and The 
Monk), with its paraphernalia of 
crypts and charnel-houses and rotting 
corpses, flourished in the late XVIIIth 
and early XIXth century. Moreover, at 
a much earlier date, certain Spanish 
painters had depicted scenes like that 
mentioned by Maurice Barrés in his 
Du Sang, de la Volupté et de la Mort. 
Barrés graphically describes the work 
by Valdes Leal which he discovered in 
a chapel at Seville—a picture painted 
to Don Juan's order and entitled, “Two 
Corpses Devoured by Worms.” “I saw 
two bodies, a king’s and a bishop’s, in 
a hideous state of putrefaction, each 
clad in cerements whence only a face, 
riddled with worms, emerged. In the 
background is a heap of skulls; above 
we see the symbolic scales of catholic 
tradition, in which the vices and vir- 
tues of the dead are weighed, and, over 
all, this superscription: Finis Gloriae 
Mundi, ‘Looking at that picture,’ as 
Murillo observed, ‘our first impulse is 
to hold our noses.’ ” 

This group of modern artists who 
specialize in the macabre and study it 
like clinicians seem obsessed with their 
awareness of the “thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to.”’ They ex- 
amine the infirmities of soul and body 
under the microscope, and take, it 
seems, an almost sadistic delight in 
portraying all and even more than they 
discover there. For reality, gloomy 
though it be, does not content thei; 
giving free rein to their imagination, 
they embroider the natural datum with 
a host of morbid variations, and visual- 
ize a so-called super-reality, the night- 
mares of a passionate pathologist. 
Their exploitation of the seamy side of 
life and their insatiable quest of the 
abnormal! have warped their vision, but 
there is method in their madness and 
they are nothing if not logical and 
meticulously accurate. Each detail is 
convincingly portrayed; they know 
their craft, and their technique is ade- 
quate to produce a startling vraisem- 
blance and to make the impossible, the 
stuff of dreams, seem probable and 
real, 

It was M. Pierre Roy who first blazed 
the trail to these fantastic hinterlands, 
but his outlook on them was devoid of 








Symons, Inc., Adds 
New Gallery Space 
To Hold Exhibits 


The well known art firm of 
Symons, Inc., of 730 Fifth Ave- 
nue, dealers in antiques and 


works of art for more than thirty 
years, have recently enlarged 
their space on the third and 
fourth floor of the Heckscher 
Building. A portion of this addi- 
tional space will be given over 
entirely to the display of ancient 
and modern pictures with regu- 
lar exhibits of modern artists dur- 
Mr. Albert Du- 
veen, who is now associated with 


Symons, Inc., 


ing the season. 


will be responsible 
for this new development. 





ill morbidity. On the contrary, nothing 
could be gayer, more pleasing to the 
‘ye, than his quaint charivaria: land 
scapes, locomotives, cartwheels, brooms 
and human faces jumbled up together, 
pink and biue eggs done up in ribbons! 
But, with Salvador Dali and the group 
of visionary painters who gravitate 
around him, we are plunged into a sin 
ister, melodramatic milieu. 

Dali has undoubted talent and his 
talent enables him to make the most 
of even trivial themes. His art has a 
fine quality of suggestiveness—it im- 
plies more than it states—and it is a 
pity that he does not exercise this gift 
on more attractive subjects. Sometimes 
he depicts natural or pseudo-natural 
phenomena, giving them an eerie, lu- 
gubrious maleficence: an array of 
watches disintegrating, melting away 
like over-ripe cheeses in the sunlight; 
waste lands wilting beneath a torrid 
sky, with, yonder, a stone that curi- 
ously suggests a petrified Prometheus 
tethered to the soil, suffering the tor- 
ment of excruciating fire. Sometimes he 
paints emaciated forms plastered with 
sores, cripples and beings with enor- 
mous heads, or men whose skin looks 
powdery, because they are quite liter- 
ally crumbling into dust—queer sights 
all, and rather horrible! But his per- 
verse inventiveness goes further still; 
he rearranges hands and feet and eyes 
in a new order, for in the dream-world 
no monstrosity is out of place. Sex is 
obviously one of his obsessions and 
adds its quota to the general incoher- 
ence. Pointless as this art may seem 
to the normal-minded connoisseur, it 
evokes unbounded admiration on the 
part of other members of the clan, who 
very likely find in such works a delib- 
eration, a catharsis, of their own psy- 
choses. Viewed in this light, such pic- 
tures may be granted a certain thera- 
peutic value in special cases and, on 
this ground at least, the vagaries of 
this new school might earn a Freudian 
benediction. 


ART SCHOLARSHIPS 
WILL BE AWARDED 


CUMMINGTON.—The Playhouse-in- 
the-Hills, Inc., announces competitive 
scholarships for the summer season 
in painting, sculpture, writing and 
various branches of music. One award 
will be made in each group. Comple- 
tion of secondary school education or 
its equivalent is a prerequisite, while 
candidates for scholarships in paint- 
ing must submit also as evidence of 
ability four drawings and three paint- 
ings; those in sculpture, four drawings 
and four photographs of completed 
pieces of sculpture. The faculty in the 
arts includes Misha Reznikoff for paint- 
ing and Chaim Gross for sculpture. 

Further information about scholar- 
ships may be obtained from Katherine 
Frazier, Director, Cummington, Mass. 





}weted by the late Stanford White, the 

property of Mrs. E. Liewellyn Bulli, to 

| gether with additions from other colle« 

uons and estates, dispersed on Marcn 22, | 
zs and 24, realized a grand total of $53,- 
$42. The principal prices obtained in the | 
| dispersal are as follows: 

»28 “The Bronco Buster" bronze 
group—F rederwre” Remington 
American I861-1909; Arnold 
Priluker . . $ 900 

529—"“Rape of a Sabine bronze 


| within a city” project, have been as- 





Applications must be in before May 19. ! 
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RECENT AUCTION 
PRICES 
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ET AL 
DECORATIONS 
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American-Anderson Galleries.—The sale 
 .urniture and decorations, property col 


Statuette 
Florentine 
Graham 


(jiovanni da Bologna 
1524-18909; Clapp & 


613—Georgian pine-paneled room 

with marble mantel and fire 

place, from Whitby, Yorkshire 

English, XVIIIth century: W. J. 

Pine . ; a ai 1,050 
Peruvian armorial and floral 

tapestry—XViith century; N. B 

Williams Sr? ‘ 

620—Brussels “Teniers” tapestry 
“Halt of Travelers” karly 
XVIlIith century; K. Gratrix 750 

Gothic 


616 


623—Rare Tournai 


fleurs hunting 
Royal Hunt” 
Company 


mille- 
tapestry “A 
circa 1510; Darsa | 
$s Rees 0 2 4,100 
624—Fine Brussels Renaissance tap 
estry—"Victoriou® Agamemnon 
Distributing the Spoils of War" 
Late XVIth century; M. V. Hor 
gan (agt.) : seen ees 
647—Oushak medallion carpet 
circa 1600; N. B. 
Sarouk carpet M 
A. Limth  tastid uss 1, 


64% medallion 





COLUMBIA HOLDS 
INTERESTING SHOW 


An architectural exhibit of the “‘back- 
stage” planning and the evolution in 
design of the Rockefeller Center build- 
ings will be shown at Avery Hall, Co- 


lumbia University, from April 2 to April 


30, according to an announcement by | 


Dean Joseph Hudnut of the Columbia 
School of Architecture. Characterized 
by Dean Hudnut as “one of the most 
important exhibits of recent times,” 
the collection will include seventy-five 
original sketches and drawings made 
by artists and architects for the Cen- 


Williams . 850 





ter, and one hundred and fifty interior 
and exterior photographs of the com- 
pleted buildings. Of outstanding inter- 
est will be a wooden model of the R. C. 
A. Building made to scale, with every 
wooden block the same relative size as 
the corresponding stone in the actual 
building. 

The architectural materials, a com- 
prehensive record of the planning, de- 
velopment and completion of the “city 


sembled under the direction of L. An- 
drew Reinhard, one of the Rockefeller 


| Center architects. The showing at Co- 


lumbia will be followed by a tour of 
leading museums, universities, and col- 
leges of the East and Middle West, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 
Included in the exhibit will be origi- 
nal drawings by Ezra Winter, Hildreth 
Meiere, and Rene P. Chambellan, as 
well as reproductions of the work of 
Frank Brangwyn, Jose Maria Sert, 
Boardman Robinson, Gwen Lux, Wil- 
liam Zorach, Carl Paul Jennewein, Lee 
Lawrie, Robert Garrison, Barry Faulk- 
ner, Leo Friedlander and Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi. Early drawings of fenestration 
studied by the architects will show 


the changes in structural plans for 
the various buildings, as well as in the 


decorative plans for the interiors. Orig- | 
be exhibited of the three | 
photo-murals made by Edward Stichen. | 
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Saturday, March 31, 1934 


Opinions Presented 
On Administration 


Of P.W.A.P. Funds 


(Continued from page 3) 


developed, and as such magnificent 
work has been done under it, this feel- 
ing of the artiste is rapidly disappear- 
ing, if it has not entirely disappeared 

We are, as you have perhaps heard, 
going to hold in Washington on April 
24th a national exhibition of the work 
done under the Project throughout the 
United States. The Corcoran Gallery 
has very generously given us all their 
available space, and we expect to show 
at least one thousand pictures. 

| presume the statement 


made by Mrs. Force as chairman of her 


you saw 
committee in reply to the criticism pub- 
lished in the Herald Tribune, which 
seemed to me entirely adequate 
statement of the situation. I am send- 


an 


ing a copy of your letter to Mrs. Force, | 


and if after hearing from her we are 
agreed it is advisable to issue a further 


statement, I will be glad to send it to | 


Faithfully yours, 

EDWARD BRUCE, 
Ad- 
visory Committee to the 
Fine Arts. 


you. 


Secretary to the 


Treasury on 


The following been 
received from two questions asked in 
(1) How did you interpret 
A. P., as a relief measure for 


responses have 


each case, 
the P. W. 


needy artists, or one designed to pro- | 


mote a national art in America? 


(2) 


How, in your experience, do you con-| 


sider the scheme has been 


tered? 


ARTISTS’ FELLOWSHIP 

Mr. Francis S. Dixon, corresponding 
Secretary of the Artists’ Fellowship, 
said that all the professional artists 
that he had recommended were treated 
with the consideration, and 
wherever possible were given work. “I 
have heard of 


utmost 


no ground for com- 


plaint,” continued Mr. Dixon. “In one | 


case an artist, for whom they could 


not find work under the scheme, was | 


recommended elsewhere to illustrate a 
book, which job he was able to get. I do 
not know any member of the commit- 
tee personally, and therefore the treat- 
ment which the people I recommended 


any friendship or influence. I think the 
committee has done the best possible 
under the circumstances.” 


ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY 

Mr. John Ward Dunsmore, Secretary 
of the Artists’ Fund Society of the City 
of New York, reported that he had sent 
cards to ten professional artists that 


Were deserving of help at this time, | 


telling them to apply at the nearest 
C. W. A. office. “Only three of these 
reported to me, and these had had no 
luck. One of these wrote me a letter, 
which I forwarded to Mrs. Force. Of 
the remainder I have no knowledge.” 


AMERICAN PRINT MAKERS’ 
SOCIETY 

Miss Anne Goldthwaite, Chairman of 
the American Print Makers’ 
writes as follows: “From the 
ning I had the impression that the Pub- 
lic Works of Art Project was for the 
relief of artists in need of help as a 
result of the depression. 

With this idea in mind I wrote sev- 
eral letters of recommendation to Mrs. 
Force and the painters for whom 1 
asked work received it. 

Besides these, I have been happy to 
know there were many of my friends, 
g00d artists, who are being helped over 
an extremely difficult time by the P. W. 
A. P. and have thought of it as a great 
success.” 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 

Mr. Harry W. Watrous, President of 
the National Academy of Design, said 


Society, | 
begin- | 


adminis- | 


The 


ArT News 





“PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN” By CEZANNE 
To be included in the exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by Cezanne, 
Derain, Van Gogh, Modigliani, Utrillo and Renoir, opening at the Zborowski 

Gallery on April 3. 


that from the beginning he had kept } ing, the P. W. A. P. was an emergency 


the Academy out of it. “Any relief for 
needy artists is in itself a good thing. | 
But I knew whoever had the work of | 
disbursing the funds, there would be | 
trouble the minute the payments 


| ceased, and even before. And so I kept 


|replied, “Yes, I received such a form 


} 
| 





| 





lization. “I 
. . | 
ave received canno yea utec¢ 0} 
hav 1 t i ttributed t : . 
| measure to benefit needy artists of all 


itunity to get 


out of it. I really do not know anything 
about the administration of the 
scheme.” Asked if he had received a} 
form asking the names of any artiste | 
who were in need of help, Mr. Watrous 


asking for the names of alumni whom | 
I would recommend for relief. I sent 
in one or two names, but don’t know 
whether they were approached or not. 
I have kept out of the whole thing.” 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS | 

Mr. John Taylor Arms, President of | 
the Society of American Etchers, said 
that he had not been approached, either 
personally or in respect of the organ 
do not know whether the 
P. W. A. P. was designed as a relief 


schools and tendencies irrespective of 
their positions in the art world, or 
whether the measure was to advance 
the interest of American art, irrespec- 
tive of economic considerations. Or it 
might be a third possibility, a measure 
whereby the government might profit 
by the pressure under which artists are 
living to obtain for the public institu- 
tions works of art by artists of recog- | 
nized repute. At least one hundred 
people have asked me just the question 
you put to me just now, and I have not 
known the answer.” As president of 
the largest society of etchers in the 
country, Mr. Arms continued that he | 
believed there were members to whom 
such support would be extremely wel- 
come. “I don’t Know whether these} 
have been approached individually, but 
as a society no gesture has been made 
in our direction.” 

Speaking in general of the P. W. A. 
P., of which, as he said, he knew noth- 
ing, Mr. Arms added, “I should like to | 
think that the measure was one of tem- 
porary relief to assist artists in dire | 
need until such times as their earning | 
capacity is restored to such a point as 
they may live and be self-supporting. 


I should not like to think that this | 
measure was intended to promote 
American art, because I don’t think | 


that is the way to do it, or that there 
can be any success along these lines. 
As for the third possibility, that the | 
government may be taking the oppor- 
works of art at bottom 





| prices, this one can hardly credit. In 
|any case it could not be made to work. 


As I said before, I don’t know any- 
thing about the project, and the society | 
I represent has not been approached.” | 


MURAL PAINTERS 

Mr. Ernest Peixotto, President of the | 
National Society of Mural Painters, | 
wrote: “According to our understand- 


| stood from the first that there would} 


| A. P. which could be of lasting benefit 


| mittee referred to the National Society 








measure for the benefit of needy art- 
ists. We believe the word “needy” 
should be supplemented by the word 
“worthy” and “serious,” and we think| 
that the regional committee was right | 
in this interpretation. We also under-| 


probably be a second part to the P. W. 


to American art. 


“From the outset the P. W. A. com- 





EXHIBITION OF 
WATERCOLORS BY 


JOHN 
WHORF 


Until April 7th 
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730 Fifth Ave., New York 





MACBETH GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


ETCHINGS 


LOO 
WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 


15 & 19 East 57th St. New York 


of Mural Painters for recommendations 


| outside of our membership, and in most 
| cases our recommendations were given 


| create god works of art for permanent 


j}ists have been omitted. It is entirely 
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PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND 
GRAVERS 

Mr. Leon Kroll, Chairman of the 
American Society of Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Gravers, said that “Every 
member of our society who applied for 
help, and as far as I know every per- 
son whom the society recommended to 
the committee, whether academic or 
modern, has received work. Any mis- 
take that may have been made is in- 
significant in comparison with the tre- 
mendous good accomplished. In fact, 
it is better run than any other govern- 
ment project I know of, and has 
reached the people for which it was 
intended.” 


for the work it contemplated. We sub- 
mitted several lists both inside and 

























careful consideration, and nearly all 
the men we recommended were given 
work to do.” 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY 

As I see the issue, it is difficult for 
the outsider to estimate the exact mo- 
tives of the P. W. A. in employing art- 
ists in this vast project. On one hand it 
is definitely a relief measure; on the 
other hand it is a splendid and wise ges- 
ture on the part of the government to 
recognize and to use the artist as in- 


tegral members of society. My first FERARGIL GALLERIES 
premise is prompted by the realization Mr. Frederic Newlin Price, of the 
that under no circumstances could so 


Ferargil Galleries, said that those art- 
ists whom he had recommended had 
received work. “I think that the proj- 
ect is an excellent sifting process by 
which street orators will be distin- 
guised from the true artists. The show 
in Washington will be a splendid one, 
and I think in a great many cases the 
government is getting a great deal for 
their money.” 


many artists throughout the country 


location. My second premise is based on 
the belief that the relatively small 
number of really creative artists will 
contribute at exceedingly low cost to 
the government outstanding works of 
permanent aesthetic and commercial 
value, as well as educational content. 

From what I have heard directly 
from artists employed, there are also 
two distinct points of view. The estab- 
lished painters, sculptors and print- 
makers, who have heretofore com- 
manded high prices from museums and 
collectors, and who are at present 
“financially embarrassed,” are delight- 
ed to accept the very small fee for the 
work as a gesture of cooperation and 
encouragement to the government in 
its recognition of art. 

However, there are many who have 
directed severe criticism against the 


EIGHTH STREET GALLERY 


Miss Dorothy Paris, director-owner 
of the Eighth Street Gallery, said that 
she understood the P. W. A. P. as a re- 
lief measure for capable artists in need 
of help. “I realize that it is a difficult 
problem, and that anyone handling it 
would make mistakes. I cannot blame 
any one person, but I do think there 
has been a lot of mismanagement. A 
number of capable artists in need of 
relief have in some cases received no 


entire plan, particularly against those 
who have been elected to administer 
the plan. In analyzing many of these 
remarks, I find that the criticisms are 
not justified. Perhaps a few worthy art- 


possible and to be expected in so wide- 
spread a program. But I do not believe 


work, and in others only four weeks, 
while others less deserving have been 
working for more than three months. 
An example in point {s Mark Datz, who 
only got four weeks’ work. His is a real 
case of need and I am trying to do 
something for him in the current show 
of his work at my gallery.” Miss Paris 


| JAC. FRIEDENBERG 


continued that “she thought it was a 
shame that the Whitney Museum 
should have become identified with the 
administration of the P. W. A. P., and 
should have had to be denied to vis- 
itors on account of threats of violence.” 


that there has been any prejudice. All 
schools, academic and modern, mem- 
bers of political organizations, etc., 
have been included. Among those who 
have not been employed will be found 
many typical fault-finders who sing the 
tune of “Down with everything that is 
up,” or young beginners who are not 
qualified to be listed as artists under 
any plan, but who should get relief as 
human beings. 
(Signed) Edith G. Halpert. 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Audrey McMahon, Executive 
Secretary, College Art Association, 
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said that her point of view will be ex- 
pressed in a paper which she will de- 
liver at the twenty third annual meet- 
ing of the Association on Friday eve- 
ning, March 30, at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. “Grace Gosselin, Depu- 
ty Administrator, Civil Works Admin- 
istration, Casper J. Kraimer, Jr., 
Chairman, Classics Department, N. Y. 
U., and I will present the point of view 
of the C. W. A., and Juliana R. Force, 
Forbes Watson and John S. Ankeney 
will put forward the views of the P. W. 
A. P.” In response to an enquiry 
whether the C. W. A. and the P. W. A. 
P. were not the same thing or affiliated, 
Mrs. McMahon replied, “No,” that is | 


what everyone thinks, but the Friday 
discussion will clear up that point. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


Miss Emily A. Francis, President and 
Executive Director of Contemporary | 
Arts, said that every artist in her | 
group that had applied has received 
work. “I have noticed with pleasure 
that there has been no waste, and that 
the money has been invested in paints 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


Mr. Barrie has just given me his re- 
action of the P. W. A. P. 

He feels that its chief attribute has 
been in constituting proper recognition 
of American art and that it has given 


says that anything for the advance- 
ment of the position of the American 
artists is worth while. 
(Signed) Selma Koller, 
Publicity Department. 


MORTON GALLERIES 


by the government was meant to help 
the artist financially and in that way, 
being relieved of money worries, to en- 
able him to paint pictures which could 
be placed in hospitals, schools and li- 
braries and give help and pleasure to 
others. 

I know many artists who have gladly 
accepted these commissions and who 
have been much encouraged. 

For some weeks, free of care, they 
have worked hard and enjoyed it. I 
have heard no complaints, and can see 
no way for better distribution and man- 
agement. 

(Signed) Leonora Morton. 


GALLERY 144 WEST 13TH STREET 


In reply to your telephone call this 
morning, I understand that whatever 
funds assigned by the federal govern- 
ment for any of the Public Works Proj- 
ects were solely intended as a relief 
measure for needy human beings. It 
has been gratifying indeed that the 
federal government at last classifies 
the artist as a mortal with a gastric 
system. 

It seems to me, however, that it was 
far from the government’s intention to 
initiate a program of federal art spon- 
sorship duplicating the activities of the 
Renaissance, where the best reputed 
painters and sculptors were honored. 
This program, on the other hand, was 
intended as a branch of a great meas- 
ure to relieve unemployment and hu- 
man suffering. 


(Signed) Manfred Schwartz. 
Director. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
WOMEN PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS 


I think that the Public Works Art 
Project has tremendous possibilities. 
It is the first recognition by the gov- 
ernment of art. I understood that it was 
to be applied to artists of recognized 
ability. 

Speaking from my personal] experi- 
ence as President of the National As- 
sociation of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors, we have found the Project well 
administered. Such members of our 
organization that we have recommend- 
ed for work have received due consid- 
eration and employment. 

All our relations have been 
pleasant. 

(Signed) 

Alexandrina Robertson Harris, 
President. 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


I believe that the intention of the 
project was two-fold, namely, to give 


most 











publicity to these American artists. He | 


and clothes that will last a long while.” | 


\lic buildings and use; this implies, of 
|course, the employment of artists of 


lability and technical 
I have understood that the fund given | 4 


| ployed within 
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work to artists in need of financial help, 
and to acquire work of merit for pub- 


training. Finan- 
cial need alone was not the point, as 
there are many agencies of charity. 
There ig no reason why an artist of 
recognized standing should not be in 
serious financial need at this time. 





Within a few days of the announce- 
ment of the P. W. A. P., this organiza- 
tion received a request for the names 
of artists who were unemployed. All of 
those residing within the New York 
area whose names were sent in and 
from whom I have heard, were em- 
a very short time, a 
week, I should say. A number have re- 
ceived second assignments. 


(Signed) Mary Turlay Robinson, 
Director of the Gallery. 


MACBETH GALLERIES 
My understanding of the original pur- 
pose of the P. W. A. is that while it waa 
primarily a relief measure, it also, to 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS’ PROFES 
SIONAL LEAGUE 
Confirming my telephone conversa- 
tion of this morning during which you 
asked me two questions, my reaction 


to the entire program initiated in Wash- | 


ington help the American artist 
seemed to me the most admirable move 
in creating widespread interest in 
American art made by the 
government, in fact the first 


to 


recogni- 


tion given to American artists by our | | 


government. 

I did not and still do not consider 
that this was charity in any sense of 
the word or a dole as far as American 
received and were 


for value 


this service. Painting, etching, 


ture design and various other arts and 


the work performed was excellent. 
(Signed) George Pearse Ennis. 





some extent, aimed to encourage Amer- 
ican art by the employment of our 
painters and sculptors at this time in 
the creation of worth-while works for 
the government. 


Because of the secondary feature I 
understand that a number of our best 
artists were asked to take part in the 
project regardless of their financial 
need, so that the government might be 
assured of at least some works of out- 
standing merit. 


The help extended to those in finan- 
cial need has been a godsend in many 
cases that have come to my personal 
knowledge. Several artists, with fam- 
ilies, were close to starvation, and sev- 
eral others were on the point of evic- 
tion from their studios. These, through 
the P. W. A., have been tided over the 
worst of their difficulties during the 
winter. 


While a few of those to whom jobs 
were given have not played the game, 
and while certain others have not ful- 
filled the promise of the sample works 
submitted, I should say that on the av- 
erage the Project has worked well and 
that art, artists and the government 
have all benefited by the experiment. 
(Signed) Robert W. Macbeth. 
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PAINTINGS 
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New York 





LOEWI 


VENEZIA 


San Trovaso 960 


PERIOD ROOMS, FURNITURE 
EARLY TEXTILES & RUGS 


| would 


American 


artists are concerned. They gave value 

paid a | I 
stipulated wage over a period of weeks, ] 
during which time those who came un- 
der my personal notice executed their | | 
work in their best manner, turned it in | |) 
promptly and gave their full time to | 
furni- | 


crafts came to my notice and I thought 


MINIATURE PAINTERS 
Sarah E. Cowan, Secretary of 
of Miniature 
Painters, was able to give her personal 
experience. Immediately on the inaugu- 


Miss 


the American Society 


ration of the scheme, Miss Cowan re- 


ceived a form telling her where to 
register under the scheme. It was quite 
clear from the wording of the notice 


that it was a relief measure, Miss Cow- 
an added. “I went to the nearest office, 
told that I 
where to go to 


and registered, and was 


receive a card 
show my work. The card did not come, 
letter, and 


inswer asking me to go to the Whit- 


so I wrote a received an 
ney Museum. I went about 12 noon, and 
perhaps it was not a good time to go. 
rhe 
more interested in his detective story 


young man of eighteen seemed 
than in what I had to say, and the busi- 
non- 


‘halant way. Probably those in charge 


ness seemed to be treated in a 


| 
| were out to lunch. I left the work which | 


{ had brought to show them, and later 
lreceived a letter saying that the funds 


had been exhausted, and they were 


hoping for a further allowance from 
Washington, in which case they would 
llet me know.” Miss Cowan added that 


ishe recognized the difficulty of giving 


work to miniature painters at this time, 
but continued, “I do portraits in pencil 
j}and chalk, hesitancy in 
saying that I can do justice to his Hon- 
or, the Mayor, as well as anyone.” 
Miss Strean, President of the Ameri- 
Miniature that she 
recommended two mem- 


and have no 


can Society, said 
| had 


bers for work, but knew of the results 


one or 


in only one case. She definitely under- 
| stood that the project was intended as 
a relief measure for unemployed art- 
ists. “I think our members present a 
| dificult problem, since it is not easy 
to find work for miniature painters, 
| fortunately there is not much desper- 
ate need among them.” 
* * * 
Societies like the Salons of America 
and the Independents are too loosely 
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organized for their officers to be able 
to speak for the artists as a body. Mr. 
Baylinson, Secretary of the Indepen- 
dents, has however, given his personal 
point of view. He said immediately that 
it was one of the most wonderful] things 
that was ever done for the American 
artist, and that he understood the proj- 
ect to be intended to promote a national 
art. “It is of course a combination of 
a desire to encourage American art 
and a relief measure. I understand that 
it was intended to give work to reputa- 
ble artists who have been working 
a number of 


for 
people who have 
lived by their art and have been hit by 
the depression. Of course a number of 
amateurs and students have also been 
given work, as well as seasoned artists, 


years 


I myself have been employed in work 
for the government under the scheme 
but so have also many students in my 
| classes. The authorities, however, defi. 
nitely distinguish the work 
| of professional artists and that of stu- 
dents, but both classes have been in 
need of help. I think that Mrs. Force 
has done a magnificent job, and been 
as fair as possible, and that the govern- 
ment will get a great deal of fine works 
of art.” 

The New York Society of Women Art- 
ists, approached through the secretary 
and president, is loosely organized, and 
has had little experience with the work- 
ing of the scheme. 

One meets in various quarters an 
undercurrent of criticism of the ad- 
ministration of the P. W. A. P. funds, 
but it is difficult to nail these down in 
specific instances. We have tried to ob- 
| tain representative statements of opin- 
ion from recognized people in the art 
world, so far as possible within the 
limited time at our disposal. If anyone 
not yet consulted has anything to add, 
we shall be glad to hear it. 

A possible explanation of the con- 
tinued silence of the Artists’ Union at 
11 West 18th Street is that they are 
waiting for authority from headquar- 
ters in Russia before making further 
statement to the press. This, however, 
is merely an assumption. 
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Saturday, March 31, 1934 
He aati nme 
CORRESPONDENCE 
tata 


2532 Regent Street 
Berkeley, California 
March 20, 1934 


Dear Sir 


I arise to commend the thoughts and 
sentiments expressed in your editorial 
“wisdom Wanted” in the February 17 
issue of Tue Art NEws. 

I felt so keenly the pertinence of your 
comments to my own position that Iam 
writing to you, feeling sure that I ex- 
the thoughts of my contempo- 

working on the problems of 


press 
raries 
esthetics. 

I am a young man doing graduate 
work in the psychology department of 
a large university. I have always been 





| derstand 


| intensely interested in esthetics, in the 
j}attempt to 


uncover the nature of 
beauty, and in the problems that this 


quest arouses when translated into psy- | 


chological or philosophical terms. I 
have spent this past year in working 
on the esthetics of the reaction to col- 
ors, doing much experimental work and 
culling the works of others, attempt- 
ing to bring into a consistent focus the 
achieved results and the ever-present 
problems. I hope to continue this work 
in color, and then line and form, and 
in time to extend my labors to the com- 
plex field of music. 


The problems of esthetics demand 


that their student bring manifold gifts | 


and knowledges. Of course, primarily, 
is the huge field of art, of painting and 
music and all the forms in which we 
find the expressive. I am attempting 
constantly to make myself familiar 


with the history of art and with the | 


works of contemporary painters to un- 
their viewpoints and their 
works. 

| To be of value research in esthetics 
jalso demands a great deal of psycho- 
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Stephen Pichetto 
Will Move in May 
To New Quarters 


Stephen S. Pichetto, the 


known restorer of paintings and 


well 


other works of art, has leased the 
thirty-second floor in the tower of 
the Squibb Building at 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. It is expect- 
ed that Mr. Pichetto will take oc- 
cupancy of these new quarters on 
the first of May. 





logical study and research, and an un- 
derstanding of the achievements and 
methods in this field. Moreover, an ap- 
preciative knowledge of the history of 
philosophy and its manifold types and 
manifestations is necessary. I have 


| studied intimately the history of es- 


thetic theory from the Greeks to the 
present and am now engaged in care- 
fully reviewing and studying the pres- 
ent theories on this fascinating subject. 

I hope to carry on this work and at- 
tempt to relate these various fields of 
knowledge that a common attack may 
be made on the stubborn problems of 
beauty and its expression and the na- 
ture of our appreciation. 

And I would willingly devote my 
whole life to this task, for I find it com- 
pletely engrossing. Yet even though I 
have had an excellent academic record, 
graduating with highest honors, and so 
on, I am finding it increasingly difficult 
to find “economic peace” as you so aptly 
express it, that I may carry on 


distress and worry! 
The realization that our present cul 


ture does not care sufficiently for the 


encouragement of the intellectua 


my 
labors. This past year I have had the 
munificent salary of $25 a month cor- 
recting examination papers, the pros- 
pect for the future is not bright, and 
yet one is expected to carry on research 
work, be creative and fertile in thought 
and laboratory with constant economic 


21 


; worker in the field of esthetics is a bit- 
|ter one! 


I realize from your article that you 
advocate encouraging the older man 
with a background of active contribu- 
tions and assured understanding <£ the 
problems. But I rise to advocate the en- 
couragement of the younger man with 
similar interests and abilities in the 
|same way. I am not in any sense, in 
this letter, asking for monetary help 
for myself, but for the support of those 
who are willing to give the best of their 
thought and labors in their chosen field 
for a minimum of compensation. Our 
work is our inspiration and compensa- 
tion but one must live somehow! 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) EDWARD N. BARNHART. 


P. S. An after-thought: I would enjoy 
very much getting in touch with others 
working in this field, through corre- 
spondence, that we might approach 
problems with unified forces, as it were. 
{ would appreciate greatly your men- 
-|tioning any such persons who are in- 
terested in this domain of knowledge, 
1 |and who would enjoy a correspondence. 
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Academy of Allied Arts, 349 West 86th 


Street—-Winter exhibition. 


Street and 
exhibi- 


103rd 
annual 
Physicians 


Academy of Medicine, 
Fifth Avenue—Seventh 
tion of the New York 
Club, 


Ackermann Galleries, 50 Kast 57th Street— 
Exhibition of special pieces of XVIlith 
century English furniture, April 1-30. 


American Academy of Arts und Letters, 
Broadway at 165th Street—Paintings and 
drawings by George de Forest Brush 
to May 1. 


American Folk Art Gallery, 113 West 1th 
Street—Early American painting 
craftwork. 


American Indian Art Gallery, 850 Lexing- 
ton Avenue—Navaho Indian watercolor 
paintings. 


An American Group, Barbizon-Plaza Ho- 
tel—Group exhibition of paintings by 


new members, starting April 2. 


American Museum of Natural History, 77th 
Street and Central Park West.-Art ex- 
hibition by staff artists, to April 8. 


Arden Gallery, 1460 Park Avenue—~ 
Club of America plans and renderings by 
Fellows of the American Academy in 
Rome, to April 2. Arden Studios 
traits of gardens designed by 
Steele, painted by Harry Sutton, Jr., to 
April 2. 


Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street— 
“Birds-Beasts-Flowers,” me 
the N. A. W. P. & S., to April 7. 


Artists Gallery, Towers Hotel, Brooklyn— 
Exhibition of landscapes in oil and wa- 
tercolor, to April 1; paintings by Harry 
Roseland, to April 20. 


{isabella Barclay, Inc., 136 Eust 57th Street | 


—Fine antique furniture, textiles, wall 


papers and objects of art 


Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Avenue— 
Primitives, old masters, period portraits 


Ruth Campbell Bigelow, 870 Madison 
Avenue — Flower portraits by Anna 
Fisher, garden photographs by Isabella 
Pendleton and Clarence Fowler. 


Mrooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway— 
A Brooklyn centennial exhibition; exhi- 


bition of the Brooklyn Society of Minia- | 


ture Painters; twenty-first annual exhi- 
bition of the Allied Artists of America, 
April 6-May 6. 


irummer Gallery, 65 East 57th Street— 
Sculpture in metal by Pablo Gargallo. 


Frans Buffa & Sons Gallery, 58 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by American and Eu- 
ropean artists. 


Calo Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings of American and foreign 
schools. 


Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 West 57th 
Street—Paintings and drawings by C. 
Bosseron Chambers, to April 13. 


Caz-Delbo Galleries, Fifth Avenue at 49th 
Street—Paintings by M. C. Rockwell, 
April 3-15. 


Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue— 
Chinese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 
Paintings by Charles Logasa, to April 14; 
paintings by Joseph Solman, April 3-21. 


Rockefeller 
by 


Plaza— 
George 


Cronyn & Lowndes, 
Paintings and watercolors 
Pearse Ennis. 


Decorators Club Gallery, Squibb Building 
—Decorative nature studies, to April 4. 


Delphic Studios, 9 East S7th Street— 
Paintings by Grace Bliss Stewart and 
Dorothy Eisner. 


Demotte, Inc., 25 East 78th Street—Persian 
and Indian miniature paintings. 


Deschamps Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


Downtown Gallery, 113 West 18th Street— 
Paintings by Katherine Schmidt. 


A. 8S. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street 
—Paintings by French Impressionists. 


Ehrich Galleries, 86 East 57th Street— 
Special exhibition of early American 
paintings by Earl, Stuart, Copley and 
others. Mrs. Ehrich—A new collection of 
aerate English furniture and accesso- 
ries. 


Kighth St. Gallery, 61 West 8th Street— 
Paintings and etchings by A. Mark Datz, 
to April 17. 


Empire Gallery, 620 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 
ings and etchings of Mexico by Irwin D. 
Hoffman, to April 1. 


Etcetera, 71 East 57th Street—Watercol- 
ors by Patricia Von Hoyt Snell, to April 


Verargil Galleries, 63 Fast 57th Street— 
Portraits by Kenneth Green, to April 11; 
American painting and sculpture, fea- 
turing interesting treatment of feet; 
Andre Perugia’s art in footwear. 


The Fifteen Gallery, 87 West 57th Street— 
Paintings by Alice Judson, April 2-14. 


Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th Street— 
109th annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, to April 15. 


French & Co., Inc., 210 Kast 57th Street— 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art, 
paneled rooms. 


Garden | 


Por- | 
Fletcher | 


by members of | 


Art | 


and | 


Gallery of Living Art, 
Square East—Permanent exhibition 
progressive XXth century artists. 


of 


Gallery, 144 West 18th Street—Paintings by 
American artists, 


| Old paintings and works of art. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th 
Grand Central Terminal—Prints 
sketches in color, April 2-28. 


| tirand Central Galleries, Fifth 
Branch, Union Club Bldg.—Elliot Dain- 
gerfield memorial exhibition, April 3-21 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 657th 
Street—Paintings by Georges Papazoff, 
to April 7; twenty-six watercolors, 
sepias and drawings by Derain, to April 
14, 


ltarlow, MeDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue— 


Exhibition of fine prints by Albrecht 
Durer, to April 15; etchings by repre- 
sentative artists. 

| Hayden Galleries, 450 Park Avenue— 


| Kennedy Galleries, 


Needlework and samplers from the col- 
lections of Mrs. Henry Eugene Coe and 
Mrs. George A. Plimpton, shown for the 
benefit of unemployed architects and 
draughtsmen, April 3-14. 


ies, Inc., 30 West 57th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- 
val and Renaissance. 


William Holst, 5 East 57th Street—Orien- 


tal still lifes by Occidental artists, to 
April 2. 
| Kelekian, 598 Madison Avenue — Rare 


Egyptian, Persian, Assyrian and other 
antique art. 


785 Fifth Avenune— 
Recent watercolor drawings by James 
McBey ; drawings by Julius Komjati. 


Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street— 
Lithographs and drawings by George 
Bellows; exhibition of prints. 


Kleeman-Thorman, 88 East 57th Street— 
First one-man show of paintings by Cun- 
ning; twenty-five new prints, best sell- 
ers of the season. 


Knoedier Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
Etched portrait work 
Dyck, to April 7; 
paintings. 


Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth 
Paintings by American artists. 


Kuhne Galleries, 59 East 57th Street—Ex 
hibition of modern art in the home: 
paintings, sculpture, lithographs, prints 
modern rooms and furnishings in co- 
operation with the Downtown Galleries 


John Levy Galleries, 1 East 67th Street— 
Paintings by old and modern masters. 


Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenne 
Drawings and etchings by Salvador Dali, 
starting April 3. 


Lillenfeld Galleries, Ine., 
Street—Paintings by old 
masters. 


21 East 
and 


57th 
modern 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew- 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Macheth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 
Memorial exhibition of paintings by 





Charles H. Davis, to April 16; watercol- 
ors of South America by Eliot O'Hara, 
to April 2. 


Vierre Matisse Gallery, Fuller Bide., 5! 
East 57th Street—Exhibition of “‘mobile” 
by Alexander Calder, April 3-28. 


Metropolitan Galleries, 780 Fifth Avenne— 
Works of Rare Old Masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Ave.—Loan exhibition of New York 
State furniture, to April 22; Fahnestock 
collection of laces and Blacque collection 
of textiles, through June 3; Three Hun- 
dred Years of Landscape Prints; display 
of XIXth century lace shawls, through 
April 15. 


Mileh Galleries, 108 West 57th Street— 
Watercolors by John Whorf, to April 7. 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenne— 
Woodcuts by Roger Buck, to April 7. 


Morton Galleries. 1830 West 57th Street— 
Paintings by Chaffee, April 2-16; paint- 
ings by Helen Farr, Marion Humfeld 
and group, to April 2. 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—Costumes worn 
at the Prince of Wales Ball, 1860; the 
History of Central Park, 1852-1933; Tal- 
ly-ho coach ; a Caleche of 1895; ‘‘Vanish- 
ing New York,” photographs of frame 
houses on Manhattan Island in 1932. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 58rd St.— 
Machine art, to April 16. 


National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park— 
Memorial exhibition of work by eight 
former members. 


Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
oils and watercolors ; Netsuke ; Arms and 
Armor from the Age of Chivalry to the 
XIXth century ; The Design in Sculpture. 
Closed Mondays and holidays. 


New School for Social Research, 66 West 
12th Street—-Watercolors and drawings 
by William Siegel, temperas and draw- 
ings by Anton Refregier, watercolors of 
architectural projects in Soviet Russia 
by Erich Borchert, to April 1. 


New York Historical Society, 4 W. 77th 
Street-——Exhibition of memorabilia of the 
Marquis de Lafayette in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of his death on May 
20, 1834, through May. 


of Anthony Van | 
XVIIth century Dutch | 


100 Washington | 


|New York Public Library, 121 East 58th | 
| doldsehmidt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— | 


Floor, | 
and 


Avenue | 


| Rosenbach 





Avenue— | 


New York Pablic Library, Central Bidg.— 
Wood engravings by Henry Wolf, week- 
days to April 10; drawings for prints, in 
Print Room, to November 30. 


Street—-Exhibition of etchings by Teresa 
Cerutti-Simmons, to April 1. 


New York Pablic Library, George Bruce 
Branch, 518 West 
politan Museum's traveling exhibition of 
“Arms, Armor, Textiles and Costume 
Dolls, 1492-1776,"" to April 7. 


Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings by Lillian Genth, to April 7 


Arther U. Newton, 4 East 56th 
Paintings by old masters. 


frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th Street | 
porcelain 


-Fine old English 


furniture, 
and needlework. 


| seorgette Passedoit Gallery, 485 Madison 


Avenue—Drawings and watercolors of 
contemporary French artists. 


Raymond & Raymond, Inc., 40 East 49th 
Street—A survey of the development of 
the graphic arts, to April 13. 


| Rehn Galleries, 683 Fi A —Paint- 
Jacob Hirseh, Antiquities and Nuamismat- | ps aw pe zoe Avenne—Pain 


ings and drawings by George Luks. 
einhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenune— 
Recent paintings by Sanford Ross, 
to April 17; paintings by old and modern 
masters; sculpture, 


Co.. 15-17 East Sist Street— 
Pastels by John McLure Hamilton, to 
April 1; rare furniture, paintings, tapes- 
tries and objets ad’art. 


Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Avenue—Annual 
oil exhibition. 


Schulithels Galleries, 142 Fulton Street— 
Paintings and art objects 


Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue— 
Memorial show of paintings by George 
Inness, Jr., to Aprfl 7. 


Scott & Fowles, Squibb Bullding, Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen- 
tury English paintings and modern draw- 
ings. 


Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Inc., 
11 East 52nd Street—Rare tapestries, old 
masters, antique furniture, sculpture and 
objets d’art. 


tneques Seligmann Galleries, 8 East bist 





Street—Paintings by old masters, rare 
tapestries, sculpture and objets d'art. 


t. & A, Silberman Gallery, 32-84 East 67th 
Street—Paintings by old masters. 


W. & J. Sloane, 675 Fifth Avenue—Four 
modern rooms designed by Lucien Rollin; 
five renascent modern rooms by W & J 
Sloane. 


Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Paint- 
ings by French and American artists. 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, 111 East 62nd 
Street—Flower paintings in watercolor 
by Mabel La Farge, April 4-18. 


University Settlement, Eldridge and Riv- 
ington Streets — Metropolitan Museum's 
traveling exhibition of “Ancient Egypt, 
Its Life and Art,” to April 15. 


Tpstairs Gallery, 28 East 56th Street— 
Small oils by Eilshemius, lithographs by 
Kuniyoshi, starting April 2; group show. 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 Enst 
57th Street Manhattan Patterns by 
Charles G. Shaw. 


Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street— 
Special spring exhibition of XVIIth and 
XVIIIth century English furniture, sil- 
ver, porcelain and many quaint and inter- 
esting decorative objects. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, Astor 
Place—American antique furniture at- 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, Sey- 
mour, McIntire and others. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, The 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th 
Street—Antiques and objets d’art. 


Julius Weitzner, 122 East 57th Street— 
German and Italian primitives. 


Wells, 32 East 57th Street—Chinese art. 


Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Avenue— 
Fifty modern frints of 1933, sculpture 
by six German artists, April 2-21. 


Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
Paintings by Bonnard; paintings by old 
masters and rare French XVIIIth cen- 
tury sculpture, furniture, tapestries and 
objets d'art. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Chinese and Japanese art. 

ftoward Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
—Special exhibition of Dutch and Eng- 
lish masters of the XVIIth and XVITIth 
centuries. 


Zhorowski Gallery, 460 Park Avenue— 
Exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
Cezanne, Derain, Van Gogh, Modigliani, 
Utrillo and Renoir, opening April 3. 
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Delmonico suites of 1, 2 and 3 
rooms offer distinctive, yet inex- 
pensive living accommodations, 
for a day, a month or a year. 
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